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PECKSNIFF IN PURPLE. 


“TT has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was a moral 
“man. So he was. Perhaps there never was a more 

“ moral man than Mr. Pecksniff, especially in his conversa- 
“ tion and correspondence. It was once said of him by a 
“ homely admirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good 
“sentiments in his inside. In this particular he was like the 
“ girl in the fairy tale, except that, if they were not actual 
“diamonds which fell from his lips, they were the very 
“brightest paste, and shone prodigiously. He was a most 
“exemplary man, fuller of virtuous precept than a copy- 
“book. Some people likened him to a direction post, 
“which is always telling the way to a place but never 
“going there; but these were his enemies—the shadows 
“cast by his brightness—that was all. Every part 
“of him seemed to say, ‘There is no deception, ladies 
“and gentlemen, all is e—a holy calm pervades 
“Fam « «. If ever Mr. Pecksniff wore an apostolic 
“look, he wore it on this memorable day. If ever his 
“unruffled smile proclaimed the words, ‘1 am a messenger 
“© of peace, that was his mission now. If ever a man com- 
“bined within himself all the mild qualities of the lamb, 
“ with a considerable touch of the dove, and not a dash of 
“ the crocodile, or the mildest seasoning of the serpent, that 
“man was he. His serene expression seemed to say, I know 
“ that all mankind have injured me beyond the possibility of 
“reparation, but I forgive them, for it is my duty to do so.” 
Such was Mr. Pecksuiff when he was the simple architect 
of his own fortunes. Such is he still, though he sits upon 
the Throne of France. “ Beautiful Truth,” he still cries, “ how 
“jis your name profaned by vicious persons! You don’t live 
“in a well, my holy principle, but on the lips of false man- 
“kind. It is hard to bear with mankind, my dear Sir, but 
“let us do it meekly. It is our duty todoso. Let us be 
“among the few who do their duty.” We have preferred 
to give our readers this free but condensed version of 
the most recent publication in the MMoniteur, partly 
because the translations with which the daily journals 
have furnished us are, if possible, less intelligible than the 
original French—partly because a familiar model will help 
us more exactly to appreciate the moral position of the 
“Man of his Time,” or (not to put too fine a point on it) 
the “Saviour of Society.” The great difficulty which em- 
barrasses all Europe at this momeut is to make out exactly 
what particular meaning is intended to be conveyed by those 
periodical effusions of moral sentiment and pathetic remon- 
strance which flow with undiluted unctuousness from 


the lips i eae “Ht may possibly be ex- 
~~ plained ieee u fact that “it was a special quality, among 


“the many admirable qualities possessed by Mr. Pecksniff, 
%that the more he was found out the more hypocrisy 
“ he practi Let him be discomfited in one quarter, 
“and he reficshed and recompensed himself by carrying 
“the war iulo another.” We all know how Mr. Peck- 
sniff, on a celebrated occasion, “ discharged a painful duty 
“which he owed to society.” “ He was not angry, he 
“ was not vindictive, he was not cross, he was not moody, 
“ but he was grieved ; he was sorely grieved. He had been 
“ deceived in the tenderest point—cruelly deceived in that 
“ quarter, &c., in which he had placed the most unbounded 
“confidence.” In short, “Une partie de ! Allemagne pré- 
“sente aujourd'hui un spectacle qui nous afflige et nous 
“ étonne.” The ingratitude and injustice of Germany are 
appalling. “Sur une simple présomption que rien ne justifie 
“et que tout repousse, les préjugés s‘eveillent, les défiances 
“se propagent, les passions se déchainent.” And so un- 
grateful, too! “ L’Empereur, qui a su dominer tous les 
“ préjugés, devrait s'attendre“&a ce quils ne fussent pas 
“ invoqués gontre lui.” Under these peculiarly trying cir- 


cumstances, our Imperial Pecksniff behaves himself with the 
Christian forbearance which might have been expected of 
him. He begs M. Watewski to “remind him when he 
“takes his chamber-candlestick to-night to be more than 
“ usually particular in praying for the party who has done 
“ him an injustice.” He is truly grieved at the conduct of 
Germany. He is not angry, but he is sorry. “Il ne s'est 
“ pas éinu jusqu’a présent de ces vagues rumeurs et de ces 
“attaques injustes.” Not at all. “He knows that in 
“the silence and the solitude of night a little voice 
“ will whisper in the ear of Germany, This was not well, 
“This was not well. Think of this, Germany (if you 
“ will have the goodness), remote from the impulses of 
“ passion, and apart from the specialities (if I may use that 
“ strong remark) of prejudice. And if you can contemplate 
“the silent tomb, think of me. If you find yourself 
“ approaching to the silent tomb, Germany, think of me. If 
“ you should wish to have anything inseribed on that silent 
“tomb, Germany, let it be that I—ah, my remorseful 
“ Germany ! that I—the humble individual who have now 
“the honour of reproaching you, forgave you. 
“ forgave you when~my injuries were fresh, and when my 
“ bosom was newly wrung. It may be bitterness to hear it 
“ now, but you will live to seek a consolation in it. May 
“ you find a consolation in it when you want it, Germany. 
“ Good morning.” 

And so ends this touching allocution of the French Wolf 
to the German Lamb. What that inoffensive animal will 
reply to the charge of stirring up the waters of strife remains 
to be seen. It may possibly suggest that the accuser must, 
by his position, have been the first disturber of the stream. 
But we know that this plea of the lamb was long ago over- 
ruled in the fable. His Imperial Majesty waxes very wroth 
with the German Confederation because it suspects the 
Empire “d’entretenir des ambitions qu'elle a désavouées, de 
“ préparer des conquétes dont elle n’a pas besoin.” He 
even reproaches his accusers with political anachronism. He 
says, “C'est bien d’eux que Ton peut dire qu’ils 
“n’ont rien oublié ni rien appris.” That there are some 
things which Germany has not forgotten we think highly 
probable. The traces which the last Imperial Saviour of 
Society left on their Fatherland are of a character not 
easily effaced. But to say that they have learnt nothing, we 
confess, seems to us eminently untrue and unjust. They 
have learnt the lesson which their misfortunes taught—that 
disunion was to them destruction, and that it is only by a 
timely co-operation that they can be saved from the re- 
currence of disasters of which the memory, even at the 
distance of half a century, is sufficiently terrible and fresh. 
They have learnt to anticipate, by a moral Leipsic, the fields 
of Jena and of Austerlitz. 

What is the precise sense intended to be attributed to this 
singular document it is not very to divine, chiefly for 
the reason that its author has probably not yet quite made 
up his mind what he shall do under present cireamstances. 
It is quite plain that the unanimity of European resistance 
has for the time baffled and staggered him, There are few 
chapters of M. Turexs’ great work on the Conswate and the 
Empire more interesting than that in which he deseribes the 
three weeks of doubt and hesitation spent by NaronEown after 
the conflagration of Moscow—around him desolation and 
discouragement, before him defeat, behind him despair. It 


is in no different frame of mind that his nephew now . 
“ dividing his soul.” All Europeis his Moscow. . 
i defi-! 


expected submission and shelter, he finds i na 
ance. If he advances, it is atthe peril of his throgie>. 
retreats, it is the shipwreck of his influence, theksielt’ 
power. No wonder that he vacillates in the-d 
election of alternatives which are almost equal 
For our part, we cannot pretend to regret that 
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is brought at last to a definitive issue. We cannot be hood- 
winked by the flimsy and transparent pretext of Italian 
liberation. When Nicnonas crossed the Pruth, we were 
not deceived by the hypocritical sympathies which he pro- 
fessed for the Christian populations. The real question from 
the first has been neither more nor less than whether the 
brute force of a military despotism is to coerce the inde- 
pendence of Europe. The French eagle imped his wings 
‘in his premier vol at Lisbon—he is pluming them now 
for a wider flight. In any event, the decision of the 
pending issue must be favourable to the interests of civi- 
lization, against which the Lower Empire is a standing 
menace. If Louis Napo.treon determines on playing the 
desperate game of war, the patriotic union of Germany 
and the isolation of France will ensure tlie speedy de- 
struction of the common enemy of Europe. He will be 
placed, as his uncle was placed before him, under the ban 
of mankind ; and he will fall, not so much by the hostility of 
foreign nations as by the repugnance of his own, who will 
see in him the author of disasters to which they had been 
wantonly exposed by a sinister ambition. But should he 
shrink before the storm which is gathering round his 
head, there will not be wanting some compensation to 
Europe for the anxiety of which she has been made the 
sport. If Lovurs Napoteon retreats now, he retreats 
as a general who declines the battle he has offered. The 
prestige will be dissipated of a dominion which never rested 
on anything but success. It will be difficult to renew the 
superstitious cult of a “Saviour of Society” who for three 
months has kept Europe trembling on the brink of a general 
war. Even the sycophants of success will be enabled to ap- 
preciate the true character of an Empire which is no longer suc- 
cessful. The universal danger with which we were menaced 
by the cowardice and subserviency of individual politicians 
will be in any event averted. Europe will be no longer 
overshadowed by that mighty influence against which the 
principles of truth, of justice, and of liberty seemed to struggle 
in vain. The Moniteur asks what would have happened if 
Louis Napoteon had not made himself the intimate ally of 
England—if, instead of reassuring and calming Europe, he 
had shaken it ? The answer is obvious enough. What would 
have happened is precisely that which is now happening— 
he would have destroyed his influence and imperilled his 
throne. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE SMALL BOROUGHS. 


R. DISRAELIT, in his memorable dissertation on the 

constitutional value of Arundel, committed the fault, 
not unusual with him, of caricaturing by exaggeration a very 
tenable opinion. Arundel is not only a small borough, but a 
nomination borough ; and its eulogist fairly laid himself open 
to the retort that Arundel not long since experienced an 
interval of Protestantism, and, so far from serving as the 
organ of a million Roman Catholics, was for a year or there- 
abouts the exponent of high-dried Anglicanism. The impor- 
tant truth which Mr. Disraett distorted was, not that any 
particular small borough can be ticketed as the represen- 
tative of any particular interest, but that unpopular or neg- 
lected interests, and novel, unpopular, or decayed opinions 
have a much greater chance of finding a voice in small than 
in great constituencies. The common-place convictions of 
the hour have a tendency to be uppermost everywhere; but 
the rule of probabilities shows that their absolute pre- 
dominance is much less secure among a limited number 
of persons than in the midst of a crowd. Nor need 
we shrink from asserting that one principal recom- 
mendation of small constituencies is their accessibility to 
other influences than those which current opinion exercises 
over uneducated or half-educated mobs. Virtue, talent, 
and honesty, the promise of youth and the consistency of old 
age, have a chance of being appreciated by five or fifteen 
hundred electors; while a constituency of ten thousand, 
having no means of acquainting itself with the personal 
character of the candidate who solicits its favours, will 
simply inquire whether he is orthodox on manhood suffrage, 
or goes the whole animal as to abolishing the Church of 
England. The fate of Mr. Bricut at Manchester, which 
under similar circumstances will assuredly befal him at 
Birmingham, sets in a glaring light the bitter intolerance 
displayed by great electoral bodies towards everything which 
js not commouplace and ephemeral. The constancy of Tam- 
worth to Sir Roser Peet shows that a limited constituency 
will, for ‘the sake of great powers and conspicueus honesty, 


condone even those vacillations of opinion which the creeds 
of the political Clubs agree in teaching us to consider as 
the one unpardonable sin. 

The principle which we assert to be involved in the 
maintenance of small boroughs is assuredly not invented as 
an ex post facto justification of anomalies in the British 
Constitution. It has been often deliberately applied by the 
creators of new bodies politic, and it may be aswell to 
recollect that, if it is ever neglected in England, and entirely 
or nearly supplanted by the rule of population, Great Britain 
at once becomes the most democratic community in the whole 
world. In saying this we do not, as some may suppose, 
forget the existence of the United States. There seem to 
be gentlemen in the North who look upon the Americans 
as a nation of unprejudiced cotton-growers, governing them- 
selves through equal electoral districts; but the fact is, 
that American statesmen are as little willing as we are to 
build the constitution of a great country on the sand-bank 
of democracy. The most plausible explanation of Mr. 
Brieut’s tone of mind is the hypothesis that he is con- 
stantly reflecting he should be Senator for Pennsylvania if 
he had had the luck to be born an American ; yet we do 
not remember that Mr. Bricur has descanted to any one 
audience on the constitution of the American Senate. What 
is the principle on which that august body is constituted? 
The Senate of the United States, the most durable and 
characteristic institution established by the other branch of 
the English race, is precisely formed on the principle of 
mixing sinall boroughs with great constituencies. We should 
like to know what is the State of Delaware but the Tewkes- 
bury, the Honiton, or the Midhurst of America? Delaware, 
an insignificant territory, with an exhausted soil, no trade 
but slave-breeding, and a scanty population of less than 
100,000 souls, sends two Senators to Washington, who 
neutralize the entire constitutional influence of the great 
State of New York, immense though it be in size, 
swarming with men, and overflowing with agricultural and 
commercial wealth. Rhode Island, again, is no bigger than 
a single county of Pennsylvania, and yet it counts for as 
much in the constitutional balance as the whole of that 
cynosure of Quaker eyes. The fathers of the American 
Federation were guilty, in short, of the monstrosity of giving 
a Transatlantic Harwich equal rights with a Transatlantic 
Manchester. The technical reason assigned is, no doubt, 
that Delaware and Rhode Island are sovereign States as 
much as Pennsylvania and New York. But that only 
amounts to saying that they have a history and historical 
rights. Exactly the same thing may be predicated of 
the small boroughs in the South and West of England, 
which have mostly a history, and a noble one, and 
which enjoyed electoral rights before the constituencies 
now seeking to elbow them out of the Constitution had 
ceased to be insignificant hamlets. The system, how- 
ever, of placing small populations on the same footing 
with large ones is not simply forced on the Americans 
by the exigencies of the past. They deliberately apply it 
whenever occasion presents itself. Only the other day 
Minnesota and Oregon, semi-desert districts inhabited by 
semi-barbarous populations, were admitted as sovereign 
States into the American Union. Henceforward, Minnesota, 
which, in the words of the great American poet, is— 


About the meanest place a skunk can well diskiver— 


can prevent the will of Massachusetts, one ‘of the most 
civilized communities either in the Eastern or Western 
world, from having its effect in policy or law. Yet the mob 
of Washington, when this outrage on common sense was 
consummated, only manifested their feelings by treating the 
PRESIDENT to a gratulatory serenade. 

It may seem an easy answer to this to say that we have such 
a body as the House of Lords, which, standing in the place of 
the American Senate, renders the democratizing of the House 
of Commons a process without risk. But the purallelsuggested 
has no real existence. The House of Lords is an exceedingly 
useful element in the Constitution, so long as the House of 
Commons remains what it is. But whatever strength it 

ssesses is derived exclusively from the Conservatism of the 

ower House. Once democratize the popular assembly, and 
the Peerage must vacate its position, either with or without 
a political revolution, Already timid to excess in the ex- 
ercise of the great powers it wields in theory, the House of 
Lords is constantly showing that it lacks that moral confi- 
dence which is always given by the consciousness of ge | 
representing an external constituent body, however sm 
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The spirit which animates the Senate of the United States 
is exceedingly different. The Senator from little Rhode 
Island paralyses the Senator from great New York without 
hesitation and without remorse; and indeed, in General 
Jackson’s time, the whole democracy of the United States, 
represented both by the President and by the House of 
Representatives, was kept at bay for years by a bare majo- 
rity of Whigs in the Senate. No such resistance can be 
expected from the House of Lords; nor, indeed, would it 
have a chance of success if attempted by a body which is at 
the mercy of the Crown, which is at the mercy of the House 
of Commons. A barrier which might be swept away at any 
moment by the bold employment of a constitutional fiction 
is worse than no protection at all against the tyranny of 
majorities. 

How majorities can tyrannize, we have as yet but a 
remote idea. The despotism of the many begins to gall in 
England, but from absolutely intolerable servitude a variety 
of influences still save us, including among others the un- 
equal dispersion of popular representation. There is in 
truth but one example in the world of a majority in full 
power. Americans may complain loudly of the yoke about 
their necks, but no tyranny can be considered in complete 
operation which is fettered by institutions so peculiar and 
so efficient as the Senate of the United States, and the 
various provincial Senates which have been formed on its 
model. France alone, of all civilized communities, is governed 
by an omnipotent democracy. The immense majority of 
five or six million peasants which has imposed its will 
upon the unhappiest, because the most brilliant, of 
modern societies, cannot be distinguished in any essential 
respect from the more usual form of democracy, for it 
makes no difference whatever to the oppressed whether 
they are crushed down by the corporate despotism of a mul- 
titude or by the authority delegated to a single tyrant. If 
anybody wishes to know what it is to be forbidden to think 
at all, because those who think differently from you out- 
number you as nine to one, let him broach the subject to the 
first educated Frenchman he meets, The liability to this 
enormous evil is one which apparently grows with the growth 
of free institutions, and hence it is that some of those who 
are most warmly attached to popular government have 
recently patented several processes for clearing it of its 
noxious parasite. The direct representation of minorities 
was provided for in Lord Anrrpeen’s Reform Bill, and a 
plan for securing it, devised by Mr. MarsHatt, is recom- 
mended by the high authority of Mr. Jonn Stuart 
Mitt. The only objections to these ingenious contri- 
vances are their novelty, and the certainty that public 
opinion, too shallow or too lazy to understand even the 
simple arithmetical truths on which they depend, would 
be worked into viclent prejudices against them by the arts 
of unscrupulous agitators. Small constituencies are doubt- 


_less an inferior, because a less uniformly reliable, expedient 


for attaining the same object, but then small constituencies 
have the immense advantage of being already in existence, 
and “great is the power of the actual.” Tu preserve such 
a safeguard almost any sacrifice is worth making. The 
Government Reform Bill is certainly not to our taste, but 
there is not a doubt that it tenders to the small boroughs 
the best bargain they are likely to get. Mr. Brteur 
would improve them off the face of the earth. Lord Jouy 
Russext at present only threatens to annul their special 
character by lowering the franchise indefinitely. There is 
no question, however, that he will ultimately be forced by 
his thorough-going allies to confiscate them by destroying 
them altogether, by stringing them together in groups, 
or by swamping them in adjacent hundreds. The best 
way for their representatives to baffle both classes of 
enemies is to vote for the second reading of the Bill. Any 
member for a small borough or limited constituency of any 
kind who divides with Lord Joun Russet1, besides injuring 
his own interests and committing something very like a 
fraud on the electors who returned him, jeopardizes also by 
his suicidal factiousness one of the most valuable principles 
of the British Constitution. 


AUSTRIA AND PIEDMONT. 


t Sins logic of the Austrian despatch of February the 28th 
so far differs from the ordinary reasoning of diplomacy, 
that it is almost too conclusive. If all Count Buot’s state- 
ments are correct—if no facts of an opposite complexion are 
omitted—if all the relations of independent States are to be 


regulated by the letter of international law—it is difficult not 
only to dispute the conclusions of the despatch, but to under- 
stand the provocation which has brought Piedmont to the 
verge of a dangerous war. Austria has, it seems, frankly 
accepted and loyally observed the peace of 1849; and 
although she has occasionally, at the request of the different 
Italian Governments, assisted in maintaining their authority, 
she has always gladly withdrawn when her allies were able 
to dispense with her assistance. Count Cavour’s pretension 
to represent the grievances of the entire Peninsula is natu- 
rally regarded by*Count Bvuot as an unwarrantable innova- 
tion. The counsels of Austria have always been tendered in 
favour of practical improvement; and, whatever may be the 
excesses of liberty in a neighbouring territory, it is fully 
admitted that Piedmont is the best judge of her own system 
of government. At the present moment, “Austria does not 
“ entertain any hostile project against Piedmont. She will 
“abstain, despite the just grievances she might advance in 
“ justification, from any aggressive action as long as on its 
“ part the Sardinian Government respects the inviolability 
“ of the Imperial territory and that of its allies” In the 
absence of any allusion to France, as it is impossible that 
Austria can fear the strength of Sardinia, it is only surprising 
that Lombardy should be occupied by a vast army fully 
prepared for war. 

Unfortunately all the conditions necessary to produce con- 
viction are more or less wanting in Count Buor’s able 
manifesto. ‘The menacing language used at Turin, and the 
preparations on the frontier, undoubtedly proceed from the 
hope of assistance from France, and may furnish a legitimate 
ground of complaint ; but the unanimous indignation against 
Austria which is felt by all the Piedmontese can scarcely be 
a misunderstanding or a dream. From the period, a 
before the war of 1848, when CHARLES ALBERT determin 
to emancipate himself from the tutelage which was extended 
over the rest of Italy, the Austrian authorities have steadily 
persevered in a course of annoyance which has not always 
kept within the limits of public law. In one instance there 
cannot be a doubt that Sardinia might have justly appealed 
to arms to avenge an injury which could only have been 
offered in the conscious impunity of superior strength. Many 
Lombard proprietors were subjected to the confiscation of 
their estates, because they had, with the formal consent of 
the Austrian Government, transferred their residence and 
allegiance to Piedmont ; and if Count Cavour is now some- 
what slow in his appreciation of diplomatic demonstrations, 
he may refer to the insolent contempt which repelled his 
own unanswerable reclamations and arguments. With 
the necessary patience of weaker States, Piedmont has been 
content to bide her time, and if circumstances favour her 
designs she will probably find some temporary pretence 
for giving effect to a long-cherished resentment. The 
Kiva and his Minister are playing a dangerous game, and 
it is to be hoped that, before the die is cast, considerations of 
prudence will induce them to change their policy; but if 
there were no stronger reasons against a rupture than those 
which are urged by the Cabinet of Vienna, they could 
scarcely be blamed for at once crossing the Ticino. 

International law would ensure perpetual peace if its rules 
were always syflicient to decide the differences of independent 
States ; but every war implies the unwillingness or inability 
of one or both parties to acquiesce in a legal decision, nor 
can a code which is necessarily based on artificial assumptions 
meet all cases in which a conflict of real interests and 
passions arises. For all diplomatic purposes, a State is ex- 
clusively represented by its Government, and it ought to 
follow that all differences between Sovereigns and their sub- 
jects should be determined by internal conflict or by muni- 
cipal law. The vague claim of Piedmont to represent and 
express the wants of Italy is, as Count Buot observes, incon- 
sistent with the principles of positive law ; but, nevertheless, 
blood and language draw the sympathies of Italian provinces 
together, nor would the pretensions of Turin excite so much 
opposition if they were not to a certain extent founded in 
reality. The rival pretensions of Austria only differ by a 
fiction of law from the illicit interference which is attributed 
to Piedmont. When a great Power “affords legitimate 
“ assistance to established Governments,” or in other words, 
guarantees the continuance of absolute monarchy, the counter- 
agitation which may be instituted by a constitutional rival 
may sometimes, notwithstanding the technical irregularity 
of the proceeding, be not only justifiable but beneficent. 

It is undoubtedly necessary that States should be per- 
sonified in their Governments, but a foreign guarantee of a 
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mode of administration virtually distinguishes 
tween the Sovereign and his subjects. In former times, 
treaties and alliances were held to be personal compacts 
which might be avoided by a dynastic revolution. It was 
on this assumption that Louis XIV. affected to treat the 
banished Stuarts as the actual Kings of England, and the 
same principle is involved in the Russian invasion of 
Hungary, and in the Austrian protectorate over the Italian 
princes. Law made by kings for their own benefit has been 
strained to justify interventions at the request of the Sove- 
reign. Even the French expedition to Spain in 1823 was 
defended by jurists, although the Duke of ANcouLEME was 
ostensibly making war against the constitutional King. As 
Count Buon truly observes, powerful Governments must 
necessarily exercise influence over the secondary States in 
their neighbourhood, and he might have proceeded to infer 
that a free Italian kingdom cannot be indifferent to the 
Liberal aspirations of Italy. I¢ is at least as natural that 
intelligent Romans should look with confidence to Turin, as 
that the Pope and the King of Napues should depend on 
the steady policy of Vienna. Some of the Austrian treaties 
are wholly incompatible with any theory of international 
jurisprudence. Every Power has a vested interest in the 
independence of every other, as an electoral body has a 
right to insist on the exemption of all its members from 
corruption or intimidation. An agreement that Naples 
shall always adopt the form of government which may 
prevail in the Austrian dominions is a practical renunciation 
of the independence which Europe has formally decreed. 
A defensive alliance is always consistent with public law, 
because the casus federis can only arise when the legal 
order of things has been violently disturbed; but a 
guarautce of a constitution or of a despotism is a conspiracy 
with one portion of a foreign community against the inde- 
pendence of the entire State. 

In the simpler political relations of Greece, no diplomatic 
hypocrisy concealed the true meaning of foreign intervention 
in domestic concerns. It wasa matter of course that Sparta 
should establish oligarchies, and that Athens should propa- 
gate democracy, as the influence or strength of either city 
alternately preponderated. The distinction between Govern- 
ments and revolutions, or between the “ins” and the “outs” 
had not occurred to Pericuks or to Lysanper. If all Italy 
were, by some strange coincidence of Royal and Papal 
caprice, endowed with a constitutional Government to-morrow, 
Austria would have the discredit of opposing an established 
system, while Piedmont would assume the championship of 
international law. The offer by the Convention of 1793 to 
assist all insurrections, and the discovery by the Empire of 
1859 that it is the duty of France to protect all nationalities, 
involve a priuciple which is only distinguished by the arti- 
ficial maxims of positive jurisprudence from Count Buot’s 
avowed patronage of the Italian Governments. A system 
of mutual insurance among Kings affords the best justification 
for the enterprises of sympathizers and filibusters. 

If the decision between peace and war depended on the 
weight of arguments, M. Farin1 would perhaps be a more 
effective reasoner than Count Buo.; but although Italian 
patriots may not unnaturally forget the interests of Europe 
in the wrongs of their country, England and Germany 
cannot but feel that a French invasion of a foreign territory 
is far more serious than any pretext by which the ag- 
gression may be excused. While all the arsenals of France 
are ringing with preparations, at the same time that Russian 
forces are massing themselves in Bessarabia, the wrongs of 
Lombardy may well be thought less important than a revival 
of the alliance of Tilsit. It is the fault of Austria to have 
furnished Piedmont with just ground for remonstrancé ; but 
it will be the crime of France to have made an alien grie- 
vance an excuse for war. 

The hesitation which has recently been felt or affected at 
Paris is undoubtedly attributable to the indignant unanimity 
of the German nation. The Moniteur protests with awkward 
candour against the perversity of a population which distrusts 
professions of disinterestedness put forth on the eve of a 
wanton invasion. The German Powers are officially informed 
that they are in no way concerned in Italian questions, for 
it seems that the right of interference in foreign quarrels is 
the peculiar monopoly of France. Nevertheless, the obstinate 
sceptics beyond the Rhine persevere in their preparations for 
war, and though Prussia has prudently maintained a separate 
position as one of the Great Powers, in the event of a collision 
no Government would venture to resist the common desire 
of the whole German race. The perfidy which, notwith- 


standing the war of 1854, eagerly surrenders the Lower 

Danube to Russia, inspires little confidence in vague profes- 
sions of sympathy with Italian freedom. Threatened with 
encroachments on the East and on the West, Germany 
_ utterly repudiates the pretensions of any Power to remodel 
_ the arrangements of Europe. 
| Count Bvor’s circular, in carefully omitting all allusion 
_ to France, may perhaps be liable to the objection of raising 
a false and unseasonable issue. No en reasoning 
_ will convince the Piedmontese that they have not abundant 
_ grounds for war with Austria. The only consideration 
which has deterred them from an earlier attack has been the 
certainty of defeat, and their present policy is blameable 
merely because it involves the necessity of French assistance 
where France is an officious intruder into the dispute, 
Every apology which has been put forth for the threatened 
invasion of the Austrian posse:sions would be equally appli- 
cable to an intervention in favour of the oppressed popula- 
tions of Corfu, of Malta, of Ireland, or of the Channel 
Islands. English statesmen cannot forget, in their esteem 
for Italian patriots, that the allocution of New-Year’s Day 
might possibly have been addressed to Lord Cow ey instead 
of to Baron Hijsner. A year ago the French colonels were 
instructed to threaten a march upon London, because the 
English police had failed to foresee a crime which the French 
police was too ineffective to discover or prevent. The peace- 
able neighbours of a bullying prizefighter, who is always 
picking quarrels, are more solicitous to have him bound over 
to keep the peace than to inquire whether his pugnacity in 
each particular squabble was dictated by the purest sense of 
honour or by the most romantic benevolence. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S RESOLUTION. 


HAT Lord Grey has said in his letter to Lord Excuo 
is precisely that which everybody thinks, and which 
nobody means to do. If there is any one point on which the 
good sense and intelligence of the country is unanimous, it is 
that the Reform Bill ought not to be made a party question. 
Yet the manner in which the first practical discussion of the 
subject is to be encountered is by a motion which is neither 
more nor less than a deliberate party “dodge.” If Lord 
Joun Russext’s Resolution is the proper method of dealing 
with the topics to which it refers, it is difficult to say why 
the whole question should not be similarly disposed of. 
Why should we not have the whole Reform Bill, like the 
India Bill, founded on resolutions? Sir W. Hayter would 
probably tell us that this would be a highly unconstitutional 
plan of dealing with the reform of the representation? It 
may be so ; but then we should like to know, if we are to 
have one resolution, why not fifty? The Reform Bill of the 
proximate Government will at last, we suppose, be founded 
on this resolution ; and if on this resolution, why, in the 
name of logic and common sense, not on an unlimited 
number of other resolutions produced for the purpose of 
“ testing” (as the phrase goes) the opinion of the House of 
Commons 

But to what purpose is it wasting argument on a question 
with which reason has nothing todo? The great difficulty 
of dealing with the subject is, that people are perfectly 
agreed what ought to be done, while they are equally unani- 
mous in their determination not to do it. If you meet a 
man by the fireside of his club, or in the doorway at a 
drum, he will tell you that he thinks the Resolution a great 
mistake—that he regrets that Lord Joun Russe.t should 
ever have brought it forward—that it will postpone the set- 
tlement of the question—that a dissolution is a great evil— 
that it would be far better to go into Committee on the 
Government Bill. You listen with all the respect with 
which the matured wisdom of an independent member of 
Parliament inspires the admirers of the British Constitution. 
If you are very green, you may commit the bétise of as- 
suming that the Honourable or Right Honourable gentleman, 
as the case may be, is going to vote in accordance with the 
sentiments which he has just expressed. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in these days of the march of intellect there 
are few human beings sunk in so low a state of moral igno- 
rance and obtuseness, No man of ordinary intelligence can 
have lived ten days in London without discovering that, in 
politics, the inflexible rule is to act just in opposition to what 
you think. On the whole, perhaps, as everybody religiously 
observes the rule, it comes, by a process of compensation, to 
much the same thing in the end. However that may be, it 
is certain that there never was a time when the doctrine of 
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exoteric nonsense was so extensively held as at present by 
men of esoteric common sense. The consequence is possibly 
somewhat paradoxical, for, just at this moment, the country 
is about to have imposed upon it something which it does not 
want by men who wish it just as little, and who vote for it 
they don’t know why. 

The manner in which the Resolution is about to be dealt 
with is just of a piece with the whole conduct of political 
men with reference to the question of Reform. There may 
be a few persons who have definite opinions and genuine con- 
victions on the subject, and we believe the mover of the Reso- 
lution to belong to this class. We may not agree in his views, 
nor approve his policy, but at least we can understand his 
conduct. If, however, the Resolution of Lord Jonn Russeti 
were to receive only the support of those who sympathize in the 
objects which he professes to seek, he would find himself in 
avery small minority. As it is, he will probably be successful, 
by the aid of that numerous body who, on every hustings 
throughout the kingdom, have pledged themselves to opinions 
which they do not hold, and to projects which they do not 
understand. It is these men who, having forced on an agi- 
tation which they did not desire, are now going to perpetuate 
the mischief by supporting a Resolution whose consequences 
they are unable to foresee. We confess that to our judg- 
ment this state of mind among politicians appears a disease 
very formidable in its symptoms, and very fatal in its 
results, The whole business of politics seems to be- 
come day by day more and more tainted by an elaborate and 
deliberate insincerity. Englishmen who by their position 
and character are well entitled to influence the opinions of 
their fellow-countrymen, do not dare to have opinions of 
their own, or else fear to give expression to them. Mr. 
Bricut’s proposal to Americanise our institutions has not 
met with much favour, but his end is more than half accom- 
plished already, for the mind and temper of our public men 
seem to be altogether Americanised. Take, for instance, 
the address of the Right Hon. E. Exxice to the electors of 
Coventry. Was there ever such a document penned by 
mortal man? We know nothing at all like it except the 
Essay on Peace or War by his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of the Frencn, which appears about once a week in the 
Moniteur. We learn from the “usual channels of informa- 
“ tion” that the right honourable gentleman has lately re- 
turned from America. We cannot but think that he has 
contracted a considerable sympathy for the ethics of Ame- 
rican politics. At least the letter to the electors of Coventry 
seems to be a very close imitation of “A Letter from a 
“ Candidate for the Presidency in answer to further ques- 
“tions proposed by Mr. Hosea Biglow,” which may be 
found in the miscellaneous papers of the latter gentleman, 
which have been recently published :— 


Dear Sir,—You wish to know my notions 
On sartin pints that rile the land. 
There’s nothin’ thet my nature so shuns 
Ez bein’ mum or underhand. 
I'm a straight-spoken kind o’ creetur, 
Thet blurts right out wut’s in his head ; 
An’ ef I've one pecooler feetur, 
It is a nose that wunt be led. 
So, to begin at the beginnin, 
An come directly to the pint, 
I think the country’s underpinnin’ 
Is some consid’ble out o’ jint. 
T aint agoin to try your patience, 
By tellin’ who done this or that ; 
I don’t make no insinooations, 
I jest let on I smell a rat. 
* * * * 
Thet is, I mean, it seems to me so; 
But ef the public think I’m wrong, 
I wunt deny but wut I be so— 
An’, fact, it don’t smell very strong. 
Ez to the answerin’ o’ questions, 
I’m an off ox at bein’ druv; 
Though I aint one thet any test shuns, 
"ll give our folks a helpin shove. 
Kind of promiscoous I go it, 
Fer the holl country an’ the ground, 
I take, ez nigh ez I can show it, 
Is pooty gen’ally all round. 


There is no man who, by his experience, independence, 
and ability, is more entitled than Mr. Et1ice to express an 
opinion entitled to public respect and consideration. But 
really the manifesto which he has put forth seems to be con- 
structed in accordance with the political maxims of Mr. 
Birdofredum Sawin :— 

Thet’s wut the people likes, 
Sutthin’ combinin’ morril truth with phrases sech ez strikes ; 


It gives a Party Platform, tu, jest level with the mind 
Of all right thinkin’, honest folks that mean to go it blind. 


As we read an address which goes in for everything and 
nothing at all—which is generally in favour of universal 


suffrage, but, on the whole, against all reform—we are almost 
tempted to adopt the profane language of the same constitu- 
tional authority :-— 
Ole Rough-and-Ready, tu’s, a Wig, but without bein’ ultry, 
He’s like a holsome hayin’ day, thet’s warm but isn’t sultry), 
e’s jest wut I should call myself, a kin’ 0’ scratch ez 'twere, 
That ain’t exactly all a wig, nor wholly your own hair. 
I’ve been a Wig three weeks myself, jest o’ this mod’rate sort, 
An’ don’t find them air Demmercrats so different ez I thought ; 
They both act pooty much alike, an’ push, an’ scrouge, an’ cus; 
They’re like two pic kets in league for Uncle Samwell’s pus ; 
Each takes a side, an’ then they squeeze the old man in between ’em, 
Turn all his pockets wrong side out, an’ quick ez lightning clean ’em. 
To nary one of ’em I'd trust a prorat ok = rail 
No furder off an’ I could sling a bullock by the tail. 
Of course everybody is pre to “kind of promis- 
“ coous go it” for anything that “’Il give our folks a shove.” 
The worst of it is, that in this “ promiscoous shoving” it is 
always the country that goes to the wall. It isidle to restate 
the arguments which prove the Resolution to be in the 
highest degree inexpedient for the public interests. The point 
of view on which we insisted last week has been ably enforced 
both in the letter of Lord Grey and in the columns of the 
Times. It is not because the reasons which are urged against 
the proposed course are not known, or because their force 
is not felt, that we despair of the triumph of patriotism 
and common sense, but because men with their eyes open 
are about deliberately to sacrifice the public interests to 
the gratification of a party triumph. The Whigs, in 
their impatience for office, are ready to make any compact 
with supporters who only lend them their aid because 
these dangerous allies know that such a course will best 
promote the designs which have been formed against the 
Constitution. Mr. Brieur has candidly avowed his inten- 
tion of breaking up, if it should be necessary, half-a-dozen 
Governments in order to carry his scheme. We are to begin 
the first of the series on Monday, and how many weeks 
may pass before the second takes its turn it is impossible to 
say. He is quite right to support the Resolution, for it is 
the surest method of preventing the settlement of the ques- 
tion ; and the longer that a settlement can be deferred, the 
more chance there is that his hopes may be accomplished. 
The question of voting, ay or no, upon the Resolution has 
nothing to do with the merits or demerits of the Bill. 
As Lord Grey has justly observed, there is no change, 
even to the extent of the Birmingham scheme, which 
may not be introduced in Committee. The majority 
of the House of Commons know this perfectly well, 
but it is not the Bill which occupies them—they 
are intent only on turning out the Government. They 
may possibly succeed. For the fate of the Administration 
we can express no solicitude. But that is not the question. 
Is Reform to be settled ? Those who vote for the Resolution 
vote with the full knowledge that they are in fact nega- 
tiving that question. Of such a vote it is impossible at pre- 
sent to forecast all the consequences. One of the most 
certain is that, in the midst of a highly menacing and 
dangerous condition of foreign affairs, one feeble and dis- 
tracted Administration will be followed by one still more 
feeble and still more distracted—hampered as it will be by 
the question of Reform—while, by a little patriotism, a little 
prudence, and a little forbearance, this stumbling-block might 
have been sq disposed of as to leave the hands of a new 
Government free and unfettered to deal with the formidable 
storm which threatens Europe. 


LORD STANLEY AND THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


O* all public men now living, Lord Sranxey has received 
the largest amount of credit in proportion to the services 
which he has performed. His untiring industry, his decorous . 
regularity, and, it may be added, his undoubted ability, have 
justified to some extent the overflowing confidence which 
derives its true origin from his comparative youth and his 
imposing name. Few candidates for worldly distinction have 
cultivated with so prudent an assiduity the gifts of nature 
and of fortune, which could scarcely have failed under 
any circumstances to create a brilliant position. The 
rising chief of the Tories, the future hope of the Radicals, 
has contrived to share the power of his colleagues 
without becoming responsible for their opinions, and to 
enjoy at the same time the confidence of Mr. Disraru, 
and the significant eulogies of Mr. Brient. An admiring 
biographer might boast that in the pursuit of fame and 
power Lord Sranzey has, up to the present time, never 
made a mistake ; but impartial observers will doubt whether 
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the author of the despatch to Lord Cannina, which has 
just been laid before Parliament, possesses all the quali- 
ties which are indispensable to permanent success. Good 
taste and generosity are essential elements of prudence, 
for there is a certain temerity which is inseparable from 
every form of moral obtuseness. A purely calculating 
intellect, in the conflict of persons and of interests, resembles 
a deaf man looking anxiously before and behind on 
his way over a crowded crossing. ‘The passengers near 
him, though they have no similar strain on their 
attention, are safer, because they are warned against 
coming danger by the aid of an additional sense. The 
temptation of addressing a series of sneers and _ in- 
sults to the Governor-GenerRAL of InvrA, while it could 
never have occurred to a chivalrous or impulsive mind, 
would have been deliberately rejected by a sagacious vete- 
ran of officé. Confident in his immunity from sympathies 
and scruples which ordinarily survive to middle age, Lord 


STANLEY seems to have forgotten that a personal wrong re- 


quires some plausible pretext of supposed public advantage. 
The despatch, which was primarily intended to wound the 
feelings of Lord Cannina, ought to have been adapted to 


‘some particular occasion ; or, if it could not be brought to 


bear on any practical Indian question, it might at least 
have been addressed to some English prejudice. The 
flightiest enthusiast could scarcely have diverged into 
& more gratuitous vagary than the attack of the 
cool utilitarian Minister on the wnoffending Viceroy. 
Scarcely a year has elapsed since the composition of the dis- 
graceful invective which led to Lord ELLENBorovGH’s com- 
pulsory retirement from office. Lord Cannine’s reply, dated 


-on the 17th of June, must have been placed before the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Control by the end of July; yet it was 
not till the 9th of November that an insulting answer was 
returned; and in the beginning of March the country is 
publicly informed that “Her Masestry’s Government adhere 
“ to the opinion expressed by them,” or rather by the ex- 
President of the Board of Control, who, as it is well known, 
never consulted his colleagues on the subject. The most 
scandalous State-paper of modern times is adopted by Lord 
STANLEY, without the smallest exception or qualification. 
With all its repugnance to a change of Ministry, or to a 
dissclution, the House of Commons would scarcely have 


‘stifled the discussion of last year if Lord ELLENBoROUGI's suc- 


cessor had been thought capable of a cold-blooded repetition 


_of his offence. 


The practice of issuing public reprimands to the highest 
functionaries of the Crown is new, and somewhat more than 
questionable ; but if it has become necessary to censure 
Viceroys in documents intended for publication, the Minister 
ought to confine himself to direct inculpation, instead of 


-taunting, with a spiteful irony, the opponent who has the 
-misfortune to be his subordinate. Lord Cannino’s defence 


of his policy, in his letter to the Secret Committee, although 
Lord SranLey may not have concurred in the general opinion 
that it was conclusive, was at least marly, courteous, and 
dignified. The Srcrerary of Srare replies, with a com- 
placent malignity, “I observe with satisfaction that the 
“ policy indicated in the document adverted to. . . has not 
“ in practice been adopted by you, and is declared on your 
“own authority never to have been intended to be carried 
into effect.” As Lord Sranuey well knows, Lord Cannina 
could not possibly have intended to stultify himself 
by so absurd and suicidal an apology, and accordingly 
his commentary is a substitution of an unfounded lite- 
rary sneer for the discussion of a grave political argument. 
In a subsequent paragraph, Lord Sraniey remarks, with a 
continuance of the same ill-bred facetiousness, that the 
Government “are glad to receive, and ready implicitly to 
“ accept, your assertion that the practical effect produced on 
“the minds of the people has been but small.” Every 
woman who has cultivated the art of putting her friend or 
her husband into a passion, knows that there is no more 
certain mode of accomplishing the object than an affected 
belief that the adversary has acknowledged himself to be in 
the wrong. The panoply of talents and virtues which has 
fitted out Lord Stranxey for the admiration of the world has 
always exhibited a perceptible deficiency in humour, wit, 
and gaiety. His first essay in satire would not have been 
very successful, even if it had not been utterly misplaced in 
an important official communication. 

The despatch raises graver questions than those which turn 
on the moral or intellectual short-comings of an individual 
Minister. Effective administration is impossible, and con- 


stitutional responsibility extinct, if a Government is at 
liberty to vituperate and to retain in office the functionaries 
whom it ought to protect or to dismiss. For the policy which 
has been pursued in India the Secretary of Stare and his 
colleagues are responsible from the date at which they have 
become acquainted with each successive act of a GoverNor- 
GENERAL whom they have not yet ventured to recall. The 
instructions and remonstrances which must necessarily be 
addressed by a Government to its agents ought in all 
instances to be secret and confidential. The Court of 
Directors was not in the habit of libelling Viceroys in 
the newspapers, although there might often be rea- 
son to disapprove of their conduct. The attempts to 
bring Lord ExLLensBorovaH to reason were only known to 
the parties to the correspondence up to the moment at which 
the letter of recall was published. It is monstrous that, 
after the lapse of six months, the GovErNoR-GENERAL should 
be ostentatiously reproved by the Ministers who have in the 
meantime taken advantage of all his efforts and success, 
There is an excellent rule which forbids a Conrt-martial on 
an officer who has been allowed, after the date of the charge, 
to return to his duty. Lord Srantey has waited till the 
rebellion was finally suppressed for the opportunity of 
venting his ill-natured criticisms on Lord Cannine’s despatch. 
With the pacification of Oude the subject-matter of dis- 
cussion has ceased to exist; nor could any motive be as- 
signed for a revival of the controversy except the desire 
to annoy the Governor-General, the hope of wriggling 
out of a responsibility from which it is nevertheless 
impossible to escape, and possibly the hope of creating a 
vacancy ina great office which might be filled up before a 
change of Ministry could occur. The attempt to drive a 
high functionary into resignation by the use of insulting 
language is a gross violation of the rules which are at the 
same time prescribed by honour and required for the 
efficiency of the public service. There is no justifiable alter- 
native except dismissal or cordial support. It must be 
admitted that Lord Sranuey’s treatment of Lord Caynina 
is not inconsistent with his faint apologies for the most 
distinguished servants of the Crown in India. Instead 
of suggesting that Sir Joun Lawrence and Mr. Monrcomery 
may possibly have had reasons for their resolute severity 
when the Empire was in peril, the virtuous Minister inti- 
mates to Mr. Gixrty that it is better to let the questivn rest 
than to provoke a reply to his unmeasured vituperation. 
The House of Commons may perhaps be willing to spare 
itself an inquiry involving the assertion of principles which 
have for many months ceased to be popular, but Lord 
SranLeEY may be assured that the practice of abandoning 
subordinates is a mistake which may prove fatal to his 
career. Longer experience will probably teach him that 
no statesman can be well served unless he is willing, 
as far as possible, to stand by the officers of his department. 
Over-prudent candidates for preferment should remember 
that extreme caution is not a pre-eminently popular virtue. 
In the absence of impulse, a calculated generosity will often 
be found a profitable speculation. The precocious sagacity 
which has raised Lord Sran.ey to his present position may 
probably suggest hereafter the expediency of relaxing into 
an occasional display of geniality. It is possible that he may 
still be sowing wild oats of an unusual species, although they 
are drilled and dibbled with a formal regularity which seems 
to belong to the cultivated crop. When the austere gravity 
of youth has worn itself out by excess, there may perhaps be 
room for indulgence in the tastes and sympathies which have 
no especial reference either to personal aggrandizement or to 
public business. After mastering political economy, statistics, 
and the drier branches of philanthropy, a statesman may 
still have to commence his apprenticeship in the art of 
governing men. Lord Stay well-wishers and admirers 
may not unfairly infer from his past success the existence of 
such an aptitude for remedying his own deficiencies as may 
enable him to assimilate the qualities and susceptibilities 
which naturally belong to minds of a different class. If their 
anticipations are realized, his future State-papers will re- 
semble neither in temper nor in language his ill-judged mis- 
sive to Lord Cannina. 


LORD CLARENCE PAGET'S MOTION. 


O those who occupy themselves with watching the game 
of politics, nothing seems so strange as the occasional 
blindness of the players to the consequences of their own 
moves. A score of illustrations will suggest themselves at 
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once to the most careless observer, but it would be difficult 
to find a more striking example than was afforded by the 
debate on Lord Ciarence Pacer’s Resolution. Sir Jonn 
PaxineTon had, hot a fortnight before, impressed upon the 
House, in a speech of remarkable candour, that notwith- 
standing our enormous outlay on the fleet, it had sunk to so 
deplorable a state that, even after the addition which he 
proposed of twenty-six large ships, it would still be far short 
of what it ought to be. He had coupled this narrative with 
an admission, couched in the largest terms, that the country 
had a right to know how the Admiralty spent the funds 
placed at its disposal. The inevitable inference from such 
a statement was that the Navy Estimates ought to conde- 
scend sufficiently to details to enable the House of Commons 
to form some idea of what the money voted might be expected 
to produce. By detailing the programme of building opera- 
tions which he contemplated for the coming year, specifying 
the precise class and number of ships to be launched and 
converted, and discussing the comparative cost of different 
vessels, he proved the feasibility and acknowledged the pro- 
priety of rendering such a preliminary estimate. Lord 
CuarENCE Pacer therefore paid him the highest possible 
compliment by moving that all future Lords of the Admi- 
ralty should be required, by a rule of the House, to furnish 
the kind of information which Sir Joun Paxtyoeton had so 
properly volunteered. But no sooner was this natural pro- 
position submitted, than the First Lorp was suddenly 
smitten with political blindness, and could see nothing but 
a dim cloud of danger in perpetuating his own practice by 
passing a Resolution which embodied the principles of his 
own speech. 

It is often remarked during epidemic visitations that the 
inhabitants of one side of a street will enjoy perfect immu- 
nity from the scourge which is decimating their opposite 
neighbours, and the same phenomenon is almost invariably 
presented by the course of Parliamentary ophthalmia. A 
severe attack of the malady on one side of the House gene- 
rally gives unusual clearness to the vision of their opponents ; 
and thus it happened that almost every one who took part in 
the debate accepted Lord CLarence Paget's resolution as 
the logical conclusion from Sir Joun Paxrneron’s premises 
and the legitimate moral of his speech. The debate proved 
in a very satisfactory manner that the House of Commons 
is resolved that daylight shall be admitted into the Navy 
Estimates. The system of voting lump sums for the expen- 
diture of the dockyards, without a particle of information as 
to the way in which the money is to be spent, is plainly 
doomed, and the apparent defeat of Lord Crarence Pacer 
was, in fact, a decided victory. The suggested alteration in 
the form of the Estimates may not, however, be the only 
chawge required in order to give the House of Commons 
the same control over the navy expenditure which it exer- 
cises in every other branch of the public service ; and the 
alternative of a committee would be preferable to the simple 
adoption of Lord Cxiarence’s resolution. There are not 
wanting authorities to pronounce that the Admiralty stands 
quite as much in need of reconstruction as the fleet; but, 
whatever the result of the investigation may be, it is plain 
that a thorough inquiry cannot much longer be resisted. 
Mr. Disracti’s excuse for not immediately yielding to the 
clearly-expressed wish of the House, though unanswerable as 
a plea for delay, was in substance a concession of the neces- 
sity for investigation. 

It is very unlikely that the reports of the Committees 
appointed by Sir Jonn Paxincton will prove comprehen- 
sive enough to embrace all the points on which Parliament 
requires to be informed ; but it would have been scarcely fair 
to insist on the nomination of a Select Committee without 
waiting to see how far the information promised by the 
Government might render its inquiries superfluous. For 
the present, it is enough to have gained the promise that the 
Admiralty reports, accompanied with a detailed account of 
past expenditure, shall be presented to the House ; and after 
this instalment has been secured, there will probably be little 
difficulty in obtaining a Committee to investigate any re- 
maining obscurities, and to consider the modifications which 
may be necessary in the form of the Estimates, in order to 
place the expenditure of the dockyards under Parliamentary 
control. Lord Crarence Pacer has fought the first battle 
with admirable spirit and skill. But, by thus leading into 
action, he has assumed a responsibility which forbids him to 
retire from the contest until he has either obtained com- 
plete success or handed over the command to an efficient 
Successor, 


It is more interesting to note what we conceive to be the 
real meaning of the whole debate than to discuss the extra- 
ordinary arguments which were urged against the motion. 
If Sir Joun PaxineTon was less happy than usual, much 
allowance is to be made for the embarrassing position of a 
speaker who rises to reply upon himself. It was a difficult 
thesis to maintain that the House of Commons ought never 
to be told that which it had an admitted right to know. 
Perhaps there was no better way of supporting the paradox 
than the well-known dodge of giving a personal turn to the 
discussion. ‘ What you say may be all very right, but the 
“honour of the Admiralty and Sir Batpwin WALKER 
“must not be insulted by a demand for explanations. If 
“ 3,000,0001.or 4,000,000/. is required for theservice of the dock- 
“ yards, the business of the House is to vote the money, and 
“ ask no questions. Should a First Lord condescend to give 
“ a little unusual information, it is to be received with thank- 
“ fulness, but by no means to be drawn into a precedent. Let 
“ every one keep to his own réle—the Admiralty to spend the 
“ money, Parliament to place confidence in the ship-building 
“ department.” 

We entirely agree with Sir Joun Paxinoton that it is 
most desirable that public servants should be treated with 
confidence rather than suspicion. But there are kinds and 
degrees of confidence. There is the trust due to a faithful 
servant, which is not inconsistent with a demand for regular 
accounts. There is also the unquestioning reliance of a child 
on the supposed absolute wisdom of its father ; and it is this 
which Sir Jouy Paxtncron modestly demands for the depart- 
ment over which he presides. Ifthe Admiralty had been dis- 
tinguished for an administration always thrifty and always 
successful, there would still be some audacity in the request to 
be allowed to lay out several millions every year without 
rendering any account of the application of the money. 
Other Ministers are forbidden to expend a poor 1oool. 
without furnishing a detailed estimate. And yet we hear no 
complaints that the scrutiny of the House implies a want of 
proper confidence in them. What are the peculiar virtues of 
the Board of Admiralty which entitle it to make so extraordi- 
nary a demand on our confidence? Is a dockyard a place 
where nothing is ever wasted and no blunders are ever 
made? People do not think it offensive to ask an architect 
how he has spent their money, or what has occasioned any 
excess which may have occurred in his estimate ; and we 
cannot see the distinction in this respect between the builder 
of a ship and the builder of a house. There was not the 
least occasion for a display of vicarious or other susceptibility, 
nor, except as a rhetorical artifice, can we comprehend why 
the resolution should have been represented as an attack on 
Sir Batpwin Waker. There was nothing in it to make 
the most skinless man in existence wince. The only persons 
who have in any sense attacked Sir BaLpwin WALKER are 
his professed apologists, who have rightly or wrongly repre- 
sented him as having unlimited control over the dockyard 
expenditure. The sensitiveness which induces either public 
boards or private agents to withhold all accounts and to 
resent all questions as injurious to their honour, does not 
command much sympathy in this businesslike world ; and it 
has long since been settled, in every case except that of the 
Adwiralty, that Ministers are servants of the public, bound 
to explain their policy and justify their expenditure. All 
that Lord Ciarence Pacer asked was that the Admiralty 
should no longer be excepted from this otherwise universal 
rule. 

The only substantial argument in Sir Joun Paxryeron’s 
speech was directed against a proposition that had never 
been made. We do not understand the resolution to have 
meant that the money for each ship should be taken asa 
separate vote, so as to preclude the Admiralty from making 


the smallest alteration in its programme without first obtain-" 


ing the special permission of Parliament. As Sir Joun 
PakINGTON observed, events may occur to render a departure 
from plans laid down beforehand very desirable. It may 
often become advisable to divert some of the labour intended 
for one ship in order to hurry on the completion of others 
more urgently required ; and no one would wish to see the 
hands of the Admiralty tied so as to render it necessary to 
call Parliament together to sanction the addition of five feet 
to the bows of a frigate on the stocks. Sir Joun Paxkine- 
TON may rest assured that what is desired is not to fetter 
him and his successors, and thereby to relieve them of any 
part of their responsibilities. Let them depart from their 
annual programmes as freely as they can venture to do 
with the knowledge that every such deviation will have to 


| 
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be justified to the House of Commons. A preliminary 
estimate in detail is not wanted for the purpose of hamper- 
ing future operations, but to supply a standard without 
which retrospective criticism must remain impossible. 
That all effectual criticism and control is impossible 
now, was proved still more completely by the opponents 
than by the supporters of the resolution. Lord CLARENCE 
Pacer merely said that, after taking much pains to sift 
the matter, with the aid of official and private infor- 
mation, he had found that out of an expenditure of 
29,000,000/, there remained 5,000,000/. which he was quite 
unable to account for, and which he supposed had been 
wasted. The answer was, that it was unfair to conclude 
that the 5,000,000/. was wasted, because no calculations 
could be depended on for want of data, and neither Lord 
CLARENCE nor any one else was in a position to say whether 
the money had been wasted or not. There is a certain 
amount of truth in this, and it is precisely for this reason 
that the form of the Estimates ought to be changed, so as to 
afford means of testing the expenditure of the Admiralty 
which do not now exist, and without which it is a farce to 
talk of responsibility. The practical question really is, 
whether the Board of Admiralty is to be the master or the 
servant of the House of Commons, and the decision rests 
with the House of Commons itself. So far as the expen- 
diture of the past is concerned, Sir Jonn Pakineron has 
already offered to refer the accounts to a Select Committee. 
But the future is more important than the past, and a Com- 
mittee will be nearly useless unless it is empowered to 
examine the working of the Admiralty system, and to suggest 


such changes as may be required to establish effective Parlia- 


mentary control. A detailed estimate at the beginning of 
the year, followed by a detailed report at the end of it, 
would probably do much to prevent waste, and it is essential 
that the powers of the Committee should be large enough 
to embrace matters of this kind, if its recommendations are 
to conduce much to future economy. 


THE PIIGNIX PROSECUTION. 


who can get up a reasonable amount of interest in 

the treason-trials now pending in Ireland may look for- 
ward, at the present rate of progress, to a good year’s enter- 
tainment, unless the Government should in the meantime 
find itself compelled to retire from the contest. Out of 
fifteen members of the Phoenix Club who were committed 
for trial, five only have been included in the indictment. 
The prisoners, of course, by severing in their challenges, 
availed themselves to the utmost of the privilege of delay 
which the law liberally allows to would-be traitors. As yet 
but one prisoner has been tried, and after a week’s profitless 
work, the Court has been forced to discharge a jury who had 
made up their minds not to agree. Of the actual guilt of 
the hero who was selected for trial as the chief offender, 
there does not seem to be a shadow of a doubt ; but an Irish 
jury may not consider that a sufficient reason for giving a 
triumph to an approver. Now that the prosecution has 
been attempted, it is of real importance that a conviction 
should be obtained ; and the attempt which proved unsuccess- 
ful with the jury who were discharged last Tuesday must be 
repeated again and again, until the ATToRNEY-GENERAL shall 
be lucky enough to get twelve men into the box with con- 
sciences sufficiently robust to pass an adverse verdict against a 
countryman who has distinguished himself by treason of the 
rabid and ineffectual kind which Irish patriots delight to in- 
dulge in. 

The trial has done good service in one way, by gauging the 
depth of the disaffection which called forth Lord Eatin roun’s 
alarming proclamation, Whatever may be the result of the 
prosecution, it is satisfactory to believe that the danger to 
the Qurrn’s Throne, or even to the tranquillity of Ireland, is 
not very serious. It was admitted that the Pheenicians had 
nothing to do with the Riband Society. It may be difficult 
to dispute the legal accuracy of the Arrorney-GeNERAL’s 
declaration that even the guilt of the Riband murderer did 
not exceed that of conspirators who sought to pull down the 
Constitution and bury society in its ruins; but it is much 
less alarming to hear of a plot against society—which has not 
the least intention of suffering itself to be buried in any 
ruins at all—than ofa conspiracy to shoot down landlords, who 
cannot very easily make themselves shot-proof. The only 
doubt which suggests itself in the present case is whether a 
political crime which involves no political danger is worthy 


of the formidable apparatus of proclamations and special com- 
missions which has been brought to bear upon it. 

Another reassuring circumstance is the now well-ascer- 
tained fact that the priests have taken no part in the abor- 
tive conspiracy. The schoolmasters and shopboys of the 
Phenix Club were agreed that their only chance was in a 
conspiracy about which the priests “ who destroyed them in 
“98” should know as little as possible. An Irish secret 
society which has no connexion with agrarian outrage or 
religious strife may be contemplated with steady nerves, 
however subversive its political theories may be ; and resi- 
dents in Ireland may once more breathe freely, when they 
learn that the aspirations of the Phenix Club were confined 
to unattainable objects. Its political designs, it must be 
allowed, were as atrocious as they were absurd. Every 
member swore to take up arms at a moment's warning, and 
to make Ireland, at every risk, an independent democratic 
republic ; and fleets and armies from America or elsewhere 
were freely promised, to quicken the courage of the brethren 
in arms. There was abundant evidence that Danie. 
SuLuivay, the prisoner, had been active in enrolling men in 
the society. The ridiculous folly of the scheme is no ex- 
tenuation of the prisoner’s guilt ; and if he and his associates 
should be visited with the severest penalty allowed by the 
Treason-Felony Act, under which they are indicted, they will 
be entitled to no commiseration. They probably believed 
themselves in earnest, however hopeless their project may 
have been ; and though one cannot help smiling at the needless 
terror of the Executive, there is no doubt that the malice of 
the conspirators was as great as if they had really had an 
army at their backs. But we cannot indulge in any very 
confident expectation that the Government will succeed in 
making an example of any of the prisoners. The sympathies 
of Irish peasants have for so many centuries been enlisted 
in favour of proscribed traitors, that even those who would 
have laughed at the mad plot of the Kerry schoolmaster may 
be quite ready to shield him from justice now that he has 
become the object of a Government prosecution. One 
of the informers on whose evidence the arrests were 
made, admitted that he expected to make a living out 
of the case, for it would be impossible for him to live 
at home, and the Government would have to provide 
for him. Other indications of popular sympathy with the 
accused were not wanting. Among the witnesses of the 
Crown were two men of the name of Murruy who had been 
present on one occasion when the oath was administered. 
Both of them had made depositions before the trial ; but 
when brought into Court, they steadily refused to answer 
any questions, and submitted to six months’ imprisonment 
for contempt of Court, rather than give any testimeny to 
convict the accused. Perhaps they, too, like the informer, 
expect to get a living out of the case, and they have at any 
rate established their fame as martyrs of the law. Their 
silence had probably no influence on the result of the trial, 
for jurors who could refuse to convict on the evidence which 
was produced would, no doubt, have been sufficiently patriotic 
to disregard any testimony that could possibly have been given. 
But where two out of a dozen witnesses selected by the Crown 
espouse the cause of the prisoner at the cost of their own 
liberty, it can scarcely be expected that a jury will be got 
together without at least one member determined to acquit 
at no other cost than that of a day’s fast and a broken oath. 

The jury complained, not without reason, of the hardship of 
being locked up indefinitely in the company of a couple of 
gentlemen who were not much better than the prisoner at 
the bar, and who had no intention of reconsidering the verdict 
of acquittal which they had resolved to give. If it had not 
been slightly illegal, and decidedly out of harmony with the 
principle of trial by jury, the foreman’s suggestion that it 
was all the fault of the Crown for not putting the right 
sort of men on the jury, might deserve attention. 
But as juries cannot well be packed for the oc- 
casion, the only course open to the ATToRNEY-GENERAL 
is to try his luck over and over again until he is 
fortunate enough to secure a jury who will condescend to 
listen to evidence and to regard their oaths. It is as im- 
possible to guess when this will happen as to predict after 
how many throws a gambler will turn up sixes, and the 
knowledge that this difficulty must be encountered ought 
to have entered into the calculations of the Government 
before tempting the chances of a State Trial. Now that the 
game is begun it must be carried through, and we are glad 
to see that the Arrorney-GENERAL, though baffled in his 
first attempt, has determined to repeat the experiment after 
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the Cork assizes. Perhaps if Lord Ecrintoun had been less 
demonstrative in his proceedings when the conspiracy was 
first detected, he would have had a reasonable chance of 
obtaining a verdict ; but by proclaiming that society was in 
danger, and fostering popular excitement, he has rendered 
success much more difficult and failure much more damaging. 


THE GREAT NAPIER BALL. 


NKINS flourishes in the States as well as in the Mother 
Country, and polite society creates an at oe kind of 
nny-a-lining in Washington as well as in London. On 
Rasony 17th, a grand farewell ball was given to Lord and Lady 
Napier, which was in the highest style of magnificence, and 
which brought together all the wealth, celebrity, and fashion of 
the political capital of the Union. The New York Herald 
instructed its Jenkins to attend and report on the ceremony, and 
Jenkins showed himself equal to the occasion. ‘“ When the 
lights were fled, the banquet, &c., and the guesis—you know the 
rest” (such is the suggestive and laconic phraseology of the 
writer)—Jenkins sat down in the early morning, and threw off 
three columns of enthusiasm. His description is not only very 
‘amusing, but it is worth studying, as it shows the manner in 
which the social differences of America and England tell even on 
the descriptions of balls. In England, Jenkins writes for the 
people who go to the balls, whereas his American counter- 
part writes for the great multitude of free but uninvited 
citizens. The consequence is, that he is much more 
minute—much more exciting—and much more free-spoken 
than would be thought decorous in a contributor to the Morning 
Post. But the Englishman is supported by the general prestige 
of a bloated aristocracy, and he writes as if he gloried in his 
vocation. The American, on the other hand, feels that, money 
apart, it is rather unworthy of a Republican to chronicle the 
follies or the splendours of society, and, through the whole of the 
description given in the New York Herald, the writer indulges 
in a gentle persiflage with regard to his vocation, and makes a 
continual protest that all his professional nonsense ought to be 
taken without prejudice to his being held in every way the 
equal of the President. 

The ball was very splendid, and very crowded, and great pre- 
parations had been made ; but as the New York Herald had, it ap- 
pears, already printed in extenso ‘‘ the correspondence” between 
the Committee and Lord Napicr—or, in other words, had per- 
mitted the world to read the note of invitation sent to that noble- 
man and the answer he returned—Jenkins thinks he need not 
go more into the preliminaries than to state that the great 
quantity of tickets sold “ necessitated a jam,” to inform us that 
personally he bought a ticket, having failed to procure one gratis, 
and to set out about 250 names of the chief persons who had got 
the ball up. ‘ And now,” he exclaims, ‘‘ we are supposed to be 
at Willard’s, alighting in torrents of rain, terrible to crinoline, 
and not altogether the thing for patent leathers,” by which light 
and pleasant touch in the narrative Jenkins lets us know how 
appropriately he was dressed. But the great requisites of penny- 
a-lining must be attended to, and facetiousness must always 
be balanced by something serious and sublime. Accordingly 
we are told that the hotel to which in his patent leathers 
he “picked his way,” may be likened to the British 
Constitution, ‘both having received so many additional 
alterations and amendments that but few traces of the originals 
remain.” One of the additions to the hotel will not, we may 
hope, find its counterpart in the Constitution. For the 
ball-room was, we hear, 300 feet long and onl 5, feet wide, 
and we are not aware that there is any part of the British con- 
stitution built in a manner so supremely inconvenient. How- 
ever, on this auspicious evening oll twwahdiee and jealousies were 
laid aside. Mr. Riggs’ full-length portrait of Queen Victoria 
hung opposite to a portrait of Washington, and the flags of the 
two countries were “‘enwreathed together in loving embrace.” 
Lady Napier, who was of course the great object of attraction, 
was placed with some of her female acquaintances on a raised 
dais, ‘* which a patriotic lady assured us she did not think was 
republican.” Possibly it was not ; but however politically deplor- 
able, it had the great advantage of being the only method by 
which Lady Napier could be made visible to a crowd assem- 
bled in a room shaped like a gigantic candle-box. 

With regard to the company, Jenkins is alternately satirical 
and eulogistic; but he mater toe reserves his satire for the col- 
lective mass, and his eulogy for individuals. On young ladies 
pnseely he is sharp, and even merciless. The typical specimen 

e adduces is the ‘‘ Washington girl genuine,” and he describes 
her as ‘‘a Sir Charles Coldstream in petticoats, who alternately 
scans the crowd through her eye-glass, and cuts them up for the 
delectation of her friends.” And, in his terse way, he records 
what he discovered to be the staple conversation of the ladies 
around him. ‘ Awful jam’”—‘ Oh, good gracious !”—* No such 
thing as a pin,” and other similar fragments of speech, resounded 
in his ears from every side. But he soon proceeds to get more 
nn. and then he is warm and freespoken in his praise. 

here is none of the reticence in speaking of individuals which 
is still a usage in England. New York readers will, he knows, 
like to have something definite and marked about individuals, 
and all he can do is to take care to say nothing that is not 


pleasant. Mrs. Conrad, we read, danced in the first quadrille 
vis-a-vis to the British Minister; and then follows a kind of 
fashionable Hue-and-Cry notice of that lady :—‘* Mrs. Conrad 
is the Louisianian widow who has made such a sensation in 
Washington this winter. Not strikingly beautiful, she is still 
handsome, and has that fascination which is the more dangerous 
from the impossibility of defining in what its —— attrac- 
tions consist. Certain it is that the lady has excited the 
bile of the crinoline world here to a tremendous extent.” 
On a moderate calculation, this description of the Napier Ball 
must have been read by a hundred thousand persons, and it is a 
great privilege for a lady to have a hundred thousand persons 
informed that Jenkins has found her dangerous. Sketches of 
many other belles succeed. ‘ Mrs. Bass is a splendid specimen 
of a female.” ‘‘ Union-square sends us Mrs. Penniman, whose 
diamonds and owes lace made several people turn green with 
jealousy.” ‘ Philadelphia contributes Miss Badger.” ‘‘ The gal- 
lant Mowry is dancing with Mrs. Senator Thompson, a superb 
beauty, superbly attired.” “ Mrs. Lieutenant Burnett, a splendid 
brunette, a credit to, and proud of, her native State—New York.” 
And so through a long list, concluding with the observation, 
“You will see that the crinoline world came out strong.” It 
may, perhaps, have been something analogous in the republican 
society of Athens to this description that made Pericles remark 
that the greatest success women could achieve was not to be 
talked of by men. 

The bill of fare for the supper is given in a neat sort of frame- 
work of type, and shows that those who got to the supper-room 
soon enough were well off. Probably it was a great relief to the 
monotony of the evening, for “ dancing was attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, and numerous dresses were so far injured 
that the fair owners were obliged to haul into occult corners to 
repair damages.” Accordingly, directly the supper-room was 
thrown open “an immediate rush was made upon the viands.” 
The thing was done liberally. ‘Hock and champagne wines 
of the best qualities were served during all night, and the amount 
of eatables and drinkables consumed must have been immense.” 
After supper the ball was recommenced, “and so,” concludes 
Jenkins, “it was kept up until the hour when this was dated.” 
There is something almost touching in the picture which 
is presented to us by the thought of Jenkins composing 
under such dreary circumstances. Poor wretch! he had, to 
his great annoyance, been forced to pay for his ticket—he 
hed splashed his patent boots—he had listened to the 
tedious conversation of the “crinoline world’’—he had 
been for hours in an “awful jam”—he had been exposed 
to the dangerous attractions of Mrs. Conrad—he had tried 
to get back the price of his ticket out of the supper, and then, 
when all this gaiety and vexation and excitement was over, when 
all the “splendid specimens of females” had gone home to bed, 
Jenkins had to sit up writing in his Spartan, funny, brilliant 
style. Let us own that it is easier to criticise him than it would 
have been to rival him. After his fashion, he has done his work 
well. As he modestly observes, too much must not be expected. 
‘Tt is impossible,” he. says, ‘to photograph such a scene, to 
reproduce or describe the lively conversation, the sparkling bon 
mots, the silver laugh of the ladies, or the gaiety and polish of 
the well-bred man of the world.” Clearly it was impossible that 
this should be done; but, as the writer might have remembered 
for his consolation, it was not only impossible, but wholly un- 
looked for. Not even the most exorbitant reader in New York 
could seriously expect that Jenkins, sitting shivering in a great 
coat after a ball, would be in the least likely to ‘‘ reproduce” (on 
paper) “ the silver laugh of a lady.” 


STRUCTURE OF GLACIERS. 


| bd the month of July last we gave our readers some account 
of the general result of the investigations that for the last 
twenty years have been to the study of glaciers 
in the Swiss and Savoy Alps. e were able to show that, owing 
to a remarkable property of ice, which it does not share with most 
other crystalline bodies, the enormous accumulations of snow 
that fill the upper valleys and level tracts of high mountain dis- 
trict, after being gradually converted into ice, are enabled to 
flow downwards by a slow and constant motion until they reach 
a warmer region, where the quantity melted in each year com- 
pensates for the fresh supply that is annually brought down by 
the advance of the glacier. The names of two of our countrymen 


—Forbes and Tyndall—remain associated with the complete: 


explanation of the nature of glacier motion. The first established 
the law to which the motion of glaciers conforms itself—his suc- 
cessor was able to bring that law into harmony with the physical 
qualities of the substance of which they are composed. The same 
eminent discoverer to whom we owe the completion of the theory 
of glacier motion has now added a further achievement in the 
same field of research. 

In concluding our former article, we had to remark that, irre- 
spective of their motion, the glaciers possess a highly complicated 
structure, and in particular, that frequent, but not universal, 
appearance which has been called the veined or ribboned struc- 
ture of glacier ice. Had we attempted at that time to discuss 
the nature and origin of that structure, we should have been 
forced to lay before our readers a statement of the various ex- 
planations that have been proposed at different times since Pro. 
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fessor Forbes first drew general attention to the subject in 1841 ; 
and we should not have been able to say that any one of these 
appeared to us to be thoroughly satisfactory. The case is now 
otherwise. On the 4th of this month, Professor Tyndall delivered 
a lecture to acrowded audience at the Royal Institution, wherein 
he gave an account of new and important observations made 
during the last sammer and autumn, and followed these up by 
highly ingenious and beautiful experiments upon the effects of 
pressure upon ice—deducing from the whole a confirmation of the 
theory that ascribed to pressure the formation of those alternate 
bands of blue and white ice which constitute the veined structure. 
After listening attentively to the lucid explanation of the lecturer, 
we are disposed to think that, even though a link or two may be 
still wanting to complete the chain of absolute demonstration, 
the new theory may now be fairly accepted as the true solution 
for difficulties that have for many years divided and embarrassed 
the most competent men of science. Those only who are familiar 
with the region in which Professor Tyndall’s researches have 
been conducted can fully estimate the severe labour, not unac- 
companied with personal risk, that must have been expended in 
their successfal prosecution. True it is, that to the genuine 
student of nature such toils are their own abundant reward; yet 
in these times, when mere energy—British muscular Christianity, 
or Prussian Frederick’s muscular Unchristianity—is so con- 
stantly held up to our admiration, we may surely afford some 
respect for the man who, day after day, face to face with 
danger, contends against the severity of the elements amid the 
crevasses of glaciers, or on the bare ridge of an Alpine peak. 
It was impossible for his hearers not to sympathize, when Pro- 
fessor Tyndall pleaded that the pursuit of science, deliberately 
assumed, is a duty which permits, and sometimes requires, as 
much as any other occupation, that a man should not shrink 
from personal danger. To this we should add but one qualifica- 
tion—that the danger encountered should be really necessary, 
and be incurred on behalf of science, and not merely from that 
love of adventure which is large in the composition of most of our 
countrymen. We have heard reports which lead us to apprehend 
that, in claiming for his fellow-labourers theright to risk their necks, 
the lecturer was, perhaps unconsciously, pleading for indulgence in 
a too-favourite propensity of his own. The passion for mountain 
adventure that has seized so many of the young men of the pre- 
sent day is in every way healthful, and a vast improvement upon 
many of the established ways of getting rid of superfluous physical 
energy; but there is no reason why valuable lives should be 
sacrificed, as they infallibly will be if the precautions which expe- 
rience has proved to be necessary are constantly disregarded. 

To those who were present at the Royal Institution we can 
add nothing to the clear and forcible exposition of his own views 
given by Professor Tyndall. Others who have not heard him 
will probably be best satisfied to receive a condensed statement 
of the facts which he has observed, and the conclusions which he 
has derived from them, avoiding all reference to the controversial 

ortion of the lecture, in which the defects of rival theories were 

The veined structure, as we have already intimated, is made 
up of alternate layers of nearly pure blue ice and of white ice 
filled with a‘ bubbles. At the lower extremity of a glacier, 
these layers are nearly horizontal, and their edges are seen cross- 
ing the steep slopes of ice that usually form its face; but in the 
middle and upper region, when we'endeavour to follow the direc- 
tion of the layers, whose edges show us thin furrows on the 
surface of the glacier, we find that towards the banks they dip 
down towards the centre of the valley, and that in the middle of 
the stream they are nearly or quite vertical. From the whole of 
his observations, Professor Tyndall announces the conclusion 
that the veined structure originates in three different ways, and 
that, corresponding to each of these, the lines on the surface of the 
glacier which indicate the outcrop of the constituent layers follow 
a different direction. In each case he shows that the structure 
is formed in a part of the glacier where the ice is subject to in- 
tense pressure, and that its direction is at right angles to that in 
which the pressure is exerted. We shall endeavour to explain 
this further, though it is not quite easy to do so without the 
assistance of diagrams. By filling narrow troughs with plaster 
of Paris, Professor Forbes ong ago succeeded in making models 
which represented many of the appearances seen in glaciers. 
He thus speaks of them in a note to the last chapter of his 
Travels through the Alps:— 

The wave-like figures of floating matter on a sluggish surface are not at 
all to be confounded with the actual direction of motion of the fluid particles. 
They are curves of differential velocity merely, and are always most percep- 
tible near the sides of the stream, where the variations of velocity are greatest. 
A stream like a mill-race, covered with sawdust, will show these linear 
markings inclining towards the centre of the stream; but the motion of any 
floating body, as a bit of cork, is sensibly parallel to the sides. I have proved 
the same thing by actually performing the experiment suggested in the text, 
of pouring plaster of Paris and glue into a narrow rectangular box, and 
sluicing it up by a bit of wood, removable at pleasure. The surface of the 
viscid mass was then strewed, whilst level, with a coloured powder, and the 
sluice withdrawn. The liquid flowed exactly as I have described, and the 
colouring matter was drawn out into threads, precisely resembling, on a 
— scale, in delicacy and continuity, the veined appearance of the glacier 
suriace. 

Professor Forbes then proceeded to explain the formation of 
the veined structure upon principles which never appeared ve 
satisfactory, and which, we believe, he has since abandoned. 
On first applying himself to the study of this subject, Professor 


Tyndall perceived that, in the flow of an imperfect fluid through 
a channel, the retardation of motion of the portions near to the 
sides and the bottom which is caused by frietion implies a pres- 
sure at right angles to the direction of the lines described 
Professor Forbes. He made this manifest to those who were 
present at his first lecture upon glaciers, in January 1857, by 
stamping rings of colour on the surface of a stream of mud, and 
showing that when this began to flow the rings near to the sides 
were squeezed together into long distorted ellipses. His first 
case of veined structure is, phe Bog found in those parts of a 
glacier where there is a considerable difference between the rate 
of motion of adjoining portions of the ice. The surfaces of the 
layers that constitute the veined structure are directed from the 
parts most retarded towards the central part that is moving most 
rapidly, and there is a powerful pressure at work within the 
glacier at right angles to the direction of these surfaces. 

The second case of veined structure arises where two glaciers 
[ed their separate streams of ice into a common channel. 

nstances of this confluence of glacier streams familiar to most 
Swiss tourists may be seen on the Lower Aar Glacier, below the 
promontory of the Abschwung, at the meeting of the Lauteraar 
and Finsteraar Glaciers, and on the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, 
where the Glacier du Géant and the Glacier de Lechaud join 
below the Tacul. In each of these cases the new glacier stream 
flows through a channel much narrower than the united breadths 
of the tributaries; and it is only necessary to consider for a 
moment the enormous weight of the masses that encounter each 
other—each ate | onward steadily in its own course till it 
reaches the point where it comes into contact with the other—to 
be satisfied that, independently of the force that goes to urge 
onward the advance of the united glacier, an intense lateral 
pressure must exist between the portions of the ice thus forced 
into mutual contact. Corresponding to this, we have the fact 
that in such positions the veined structure is conspicuous} 
visible, its surfaces being now arranged vertically, with their 
edges pointing in the direction towards which the glacier is 
advancing. Every great glacier is made up of many tributaries. 
Thus, in the examples above referred to, each of the separate 
branches is, in its turn, composed of minor glaciers; and, as 
those who have seen thera will not fail to remember, the record 
of each confluence is preserved by what is called a medial 
moraine, or a train of rocks and gravel that had originally fallen 
from the promontory that separated two branches of the united 
lacier, and is carried forward in its gradual progress, traceable 
or miles, and sometimes even to the extreme limit of the foot 
of the glacier. Each medial moraine thus corresponds to a por- 
tion of the glacier that at some period, however remote, must 
have undergone powerful lateral compression; and it is an 
admitted fact that in the neighbourhood of such moraines the 
veined structure is generally found in the position already 
described. 

The third case of veined structure is found at the foot of what 
have been called, not inappropriately, ice cataracts. When the 
rocky bed, along which a glacier is moving, suddenly becomes 
steeper, the effect must be to bend each successive portion of the 
advancing glacier as it arrives at the place where the Under 
surface of rock becomes convex. Glacier ice has but very slight 

ower of stretching; and, therefore, in such cases, it cracks, form- 
ing those deep chasms that are called crevasses. If the change 
of slope in the bed is great, the crevasses will be many and wide ; 
and it often happens that in such places other crevasses are 
formed, cutting across the first, and breaking the whole mass 
into towers and pinnacles of ice. When, by the gradual advance 
of the glacier, the entire mass has reached the foot of the fall 
where the bed, instead of being convex, becomes concave, an 
exactly opposite process takes place. The crevasses are now 
closed up; the upper part of the glacier is in a state of compres- 
sion, being bent in the opposite direction from before; and cor- 
responding to this pressure, acting in the direction of the motion 
of the glacier, we find the veined structure developed again, 
at right angles to the direction of pressure, or across the glacier. 


By these steps we are led to the conclusion that the posi- 
tion of the veined structure is, as a general rule, transverse 
to that of a acting on the ice of glaciers. It was but one 
step to infer that the pressure was the cause of the structure. 
Professor Tyndall had been engaged in some highly interesting 
inquiries into the effects of pressure in producing the slaty 
cleavage of rocks. His accomplished friend Professor Huxley 
suggested that the veined structure of ice might be a phenomenon 
of the same nature. Observations jointly made during a tour in 
the Alps in 1856 confirmed the suspicion, and the result was.a 
paper, presented to the Royal Society, in which the authors 
suggested, as the most probable explanation of the veined 
structure, an effect of pressure analogous to that which converts 
mud into slate. This new view encountered some opposition, 
and plausible objections were taken to the similarity assumed 
to exist between the arrangement of the constituent particles of 
slate and those of glacier ice. The chief author of the new 
theory was fortunately induced to continue his study of the 
subject, and for that purpose to make a second, and then a third, 
visit to the Alps. Besides observing some new and important 
facts, seemingly destructive of the stratification theory advocated 
by one of his opponents, Professor Tyndall has now placed the 
physical theory of the subject upon a new, and, as we believe, 
satisfactory basis. The cause which he had first assumed to 
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explain the veined structure was the true cause, but the manner 
of its action is quite different from that which, led by an 
imperfect analogy, he had first conjectured. He had looked to 
the mechanical effects of pressure upon matter in general for an 
explanation of the difficulty ; he now finds that it is through a 

uliar property of water, wherein it differs from nearly all 
oe fluids, that pressure is enabled to produce so singular an 
effect. 

Most substances expand in passing from the solid to the liquid 
state. The heat that is necessary to overcome the mutual cohesion 
of their particles has the effect of causing the same quantity of 
matter to fill a larger space than before. If pressure be applied 
to a body near to the state of liquefaction, it increases the re- 
sistance toa change of state; and the effect is to require the 
application of more heat than sufficed before to liquefy the mass. 

ut water, on the contrary, contracts in passing from the state of 
ice to its ordinary condition. A block of ice, when it receives 
heat enough to convert it into water, fills a smaller space than it 
did before. Pressure applied to it inclines it, so to say, to assume 
that form in which it takes least room, and, therefore, ice under 
pressure will melt at a lower temperature than it otherwise 
would do. There was thus reason to believe that one 
effect of pressure on a mass of ice, even without any addition 
of heat, would be to cause some part of it to melt. What- 
ever may be the origin of the veined structure of glacier ice, 
it is evident that the alternate bands of nearly pure blue ice 
have been caused by some partial melting that has driven out 
the air bubbles which are diffused through the rest of the 
mass. It was clear that the probability of accounting for the 
existence of these blue bands would be greatly increased 
if it could be shown by experiment that pressure applied to 
ice actually does cause melting to take place in planes at right 
angles to the direction of pressure. Professor Tyndall has not 
only proved this to be the case—he succeeded, by a very inge- 
nious arrangement, in exhibiting the fact to the entire of his 
audience. A beam of electric light was made to pass through a 
prism of age ice and fall upon a screen. Pressure was gradually 
applied by means of a hydraulic press, and soon were seen 
inseting through the ice, transversely to the direction of 
pressure, parallel veins in which the ice had been converted into 
water. The near resemblance of this effect to that which occurs 
on a gigantic scale in the glaciers cannot be denied ; and the effect 
of this striking experiment will probably remove the remaining 
objections of those who had not before been convinced of the 
soundness of the new theory. For this result, achieved by hard 
labour and courage, as much as by scientific skill, Professor 
Tyndall deserves, and will doubtless receive, the congratulations 
of all who are interested in the progress of science, and espe- 
cially of those who have laboured in the same difficult but 
attractive field of research. 


THE MELODRAMATIC AMERICAN TRAGEDY. 


E notice the “ Washington Tragedy,” as the newspapers 
call it, rather for the way in which it has been commented 
upon and described than for any other peculiarity attending it. 
An “ injured husband” killing an adulterer is no great novelty, 
unhappily, in the annals of human nature, and there is nothin, 
in the conduct of the guilty intrigue which deserved especia 
comment. It will be generally felt that the seducer deserves, if 
not his fate, but little commiseration. His wretched partner in 
sin will receive, partly because she was known and admired in 
English drawing-rooms, much consideration, if not sympathy, 
though none of us know on which side, seducer or seduced, 
there was the greater temptation. The avenger of his own honour 
in this fierce and bloody way will be in some cases applauded, 
and in almost all condoned. And all this will be on no particular 
unds. The matter will be settled by the prevalence of 
his or that vague and undisciplined feeling, not upon reason or 
morality ; but as we know absolutely nothing about the difficult 
aud dreadful chaos which turned Mrs. Sickles and Mr. Key from 
friends to guilty lovers, or how far the husband’s neglect or 
affection may be pleaded in mitigation or aggravation of their 
ilt, or of his sanguinary revenge, we shall not discuss questions 
for the solution of which no materials exist, and the examination 
of which would lead to no important conclusion. Still less shall 
we moralize on a case which carries its own Jesson with it. 

What strikes us is the evident delight and avidity, and the pru- 
rient and curious felicity in literary effects, with which the case is 
detailed and commented upon on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Just as Pope seems to think that from high life high characters 
are drawn, 80 it appears to be held that murder and adultery 
among fine a require a corresponding amount of fine 
writing. All that happened, if it had taken place in White- 
chapel or on the New York quays, and had the parties been a 
labourer and a sailor, would have been dismissed in a single con- 
temptuous paragraph. As it is, we have the whole pen | 
reported a described, analysed and condensed, re-written an 
chronicled again, with an iteration tedious to everybody but the 

rofessors of dramatic description. "What we really want to 
now is how far all “the incidents of the tragedy” are due to 
the imagination of the reporter, or are actual transcripts of fact. 
Tt might give us a hint as tothe materials of history. We vehe- 
mently suspect that the New York journalists have, like the 
German essayist on the natural history of the camel, developed 


a good deal of the situation and dialogue from the depths of 
their own consciousness. If it is not so, we can only observe 
that the American mind dwells in an atmosphere of thought 
and wears a dramatic form of expression, as well as habi- 
tually turns to a dramatic course of action, which must 
in itself be a serious social evil. If Mr. Sickles reall 
did and said all the curious things which are seperted 
of him, we must say that he must have keenly relished the 
dramatic opportunities which the case presented for some 
fine stage effects. No novel or tragedy was ever more replete 
with startling hits. The grouping, with all its happy incidents, 
and the coincidences and the catastrophe, adjust themselves 
into a most telling tableau. Had the whole thing been arranged 
for the French theatre it could not more ably or completely have 
fulfilled the accredited stage proprieties. The anonymous letter 
delivered to the husband in the full splendour of his senatorial 
triumph, actually at the moment when he is entertaining the 
President of the United States at dinner—the guilty wife, all 
beauty and hy poesioy, at one end of her gorgeous one 8 and the 
husband ae is agonies under the conventional mask of 
courteous hospitality at the other—was, or is conceived, in the 
very spirit of M. Alexandre Dumas. The extorted confession 
and the demand for the wedding-ring by frenzied husband from 
guilt-stricken wife, is finely conceived, or, if true, is in the letter 
as well as the spirit of the story-books. So is the incident of the 
lover making his signals to his mistress in the very sight of the 
vindictive and too well-informed husband. Si non é vero é ben 
trovato. Mr. Butterworth—Mr. Sickles’ friend and confidant— 
evidently dwells on the whole affair with an historiographer's 
minute love of his subject, and a patient elaboration of particulars 
which shows that his artistic taste was satisfied with his share 
in the affair. Mr. Sickles’ first communication to Mr. Butter- 
worth is graphic, and we dare say true to facts—‘* Dear B——, 
come to me right away.” Mr. Butterworth is equally idiomatic 
and concise. At first he judiciously takes to reasoning, and counsels 
prudence in happy and metaphorical language—“ Mr. Sickles, you 
must be calm, and look this matter square in the face.” But the 
spirit of the friend and American citizen soon prevails. Mr. 
Sickles says, “It is already the town talk.” “I then said,” 
deposes Mr. Butterworth, “ ‘If that be so, there is but one course 
left for you as aman of honour; you need no advice.’” Mr, 
Sickles a arms himself with pistols and revolvers ; and 
Mr. Butterworth engages in conversation on the weather with 
the doomed victim, and is thus the instrument of handing Mr, 
Key over to the furious husband. Now comes the climax, 
in that fine burst which we have, we think, heard on the Adelphi 
boards :—“‘ You have dishonoured my bed and family, you 
scoundrel—you must die.” Then followed three balls delivered 
in - succession into Key’s body, with two other barrels 
actually snapped at the dead, or at least dying, man’s brain, 
Enter guards—the curtain falls on the group. 

Considering that all this could only have occupied two minutes, 
we are led to admire, in the classical sense of the word, the 
fine coolness which enabled the witnesses to note and chro- 
nicle these telling details. The minute attention which seized 
and stored up the hurried language, the murderer's arguments 
and deliberation, his hands clasped in agony, and his head buried 
in the pillow, the ground on which he vindicated and on which his 
friend accepted his vindication of the premeditated murder—all 
this looks very like a complete acceptance of the transaction. 
Nor is the conclusion of the tragedy by any means out of 
keeping with this melodramatic wholeness. Mrs. Sickles is 
reported as “ conceding that her husband had done right.” She 
is reported as very anxious to get back her wedding-ring, and 
utterly careless of her lover’s fate. Mr. Sickles observes that 
the transaction was “ unavoidable,” or, as he expresses it in finer 
language, “‘ Satisfied as I was of her guilt, we could not live on 
the same planet.” All the family friends concur in sympathies. 
Mr. Sickles is remitted to the gaol, the comforts of which 
hardly comeup to his expectations; though, with a fine touch of 

rofessional irony, the gaoler is made to observe, “ This is the 

st place you members of Congress have afforded us,”—with a 
pretty classical allusion, we suppose, to Perillus and his bull ; 
whereupon we are informed, “ Mr. Sickles caved” —a verb neuter 
of the American language, the exact meaning of which we 
profess our inability to discover. 

“ Our Own Correspondent” of the Zimes, we must do him the 
justice to say, is fully equal to the fine occasion. He has given 
us the marrow of the American reports in language quite his 
own. In order to show how largely contemporaneous his- 
tory may vary, he reports the death-denouncing sentence, 
not as “You have dishonoured my » you scoundrel,” 
&e., but more briefly, ‘“ Villain, prepare to die;” to which, 
in Porte St. Martin language, the reply ought to have 
been, “ Caitiff, avaunt !” and perhaps was in some report. The 
Times’ writer has some characteristic beauties of style peculiarly 
his own. “Click goes one pistol. ‘Don’t kill me,’ prays the 
unarmed man ; the merciless finger moves, and the victim falls. 
The now useless pistol is thrown away, and the revolver drawn 
. ... Click goes the hammer, and the pistol has missed fire.” 
And not content with all this, a leader dishes up all the cold 
cabbage again. A famous hand, in a leader of the accredited 
type, goes through all the screams of the wife, and “the death 
grapple ;” and we are asked to be edified by all this. 


We must unhesitatingly demur to the edification as to the 
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sympathy. It is one thing to pardon a murder committed 
Jlagrante delicto—it is another to lose sight of or to palliate the 
undoubted fact that there was every circumstance of deliberate 
and cool premeditation in the murder. We are almost disposed 
to observe, with the Mew York Post, that “ it is very likely that 
the desire of distinguishing himself by a deed of startling thea- 
trical effect had some place in Sickles’ motives ;’’ and there is 
something in the remark of another American paper, that “the 
prevalence of the detestable doctrine of woman's rights, and the 

ractice of wives going into fashionable society without their 
se vat has a tendency to loosen the principles of moral obli- 
gation, and to produce domestic tragedies.” At any rate, the 
morbid sympathy which attends the murderer is a melancholy 
feature in American morals. 


FUNNY JUDGES. 


} ke is a thing not generally known, that the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery is almost as amusing, to a visitor who has no per- 
sonal interest in its proceedings, as the ordinary run of theatres. 
In future we expect that the days and hours of the sittings of the 
Lords Justices will be duly noted in all Guide Books to the Plea- 
sures and Sightsof London. It is to be hoped that the Benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn, if the sanction of Parliament should unfortu- 
nately be given to their plan for building new Courts of Equity, 
will not omit to provide sufficient accommodation for the display 
of that sasebetile comic talent which now enlivens the sleepy 
domain of Chancery. The Lord Justice Knight Bruce deserves a 
visit from the curious, not only for the fun which he is sure to 
raise out of the dullest matter, but also as a rare specimen of in- 
tellectual vivacity preserved under the most adverse circum- 
stances. ‘ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen walk in, and see the 
lawyer who has practised forty years in the Court of Chancery, 
and is actually capable of making a joke now.” Only think of 
the mountains of briefs and cases that have been piled upon 
that mind, and yet it survives, neither crushed nor deadened 
by the load. e sometimes see in museums curious contri- 
vances for supporting life, or for navigating boats or rafts under 
great extremities, and there appeared some years ago a man who 
made a handsome sum of money by exhibiting strange powers of 
abstinence from food. As was said at the time, he got his bread 
by going without it. But the process, whatever it has been, by 
which wit has been preserved alive, although buried in the Court 
of Chancery, is quite as worthy to excite at once popular curiosity 
and scientific examination. Philosophy has been often asked 
how it was that a toad could live in astone. Philosophy, we 
believe, made some ineffectual attempt to explain this supposed 
prodigy before it bethonght itself of inquiring whether the toad 
could in fact so live. But in the case before us, life has actually 
been sustained without visible means of nourishment, and an 

hilosopher who will take the trouble of walking to Lincoln's 
or may at once satisfy himself of the fact that an abundant 
vital power has glowed in the very temple of dulness. 

The brilliant wit of the learned Judge of Appeal will be 
acknowledged by all who have ever visited his Court. But upon 
the impropriety of its exercise in the course of high judicial 
functions people will pronounce with varying degrees of censure. 
Those who never made a joke in their lives will, of course, feel 
no sympathy for an exuberance of fun and satire which neither 
the dignity nor the dulness of the judge’s duties has availed to 
check. Others will consider that if the public insist on placing 
men of acute intellect on the bench, human nature will assert 
its power, even amid the traditions and actual atmosphere of 
Lincoln’s Inn; and that decorous reticence which ob- 
tained for the late Sir W. Grant the sobriquet of 
“ Equity Reserved” will be at times broken through by the 
same uncontrollable impulse which prompted the semper ego 
auditor tantum of the Roman satirist. Judges, we must remem- 
ber, have much—very much—to bear. Imagine some sort of 
infidel or heretic reading for a whole day in Court extracts from 
his own and other tedious and profane pamphlets. Can we blame 
the judge who, under such circumstances, was heard co 
strong imprecations upon his own members if he sat there muc 
longer to te that man blaspheme? The charge against Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce—at least the only charge that has enough 
foundation to deserve notice—is that he anticipates the statements 
of counsel by his questions, and mars the even flow of an opening 
speech by restless interjectory comments. To say that he pre- 
judges cases is untrue. The real grievance is, that if he can 
see a short road to the point which other judges would reach by 
a longer and more imposing progress, he will insist on taking it. 
The general result is that justice is done, and the public time is 
saved, but many fine speeches are cut short, and many 
suitors perhaps fancy that their cases have not been 
fairly heard. It must be owned that this course of pro- 
ceeding is likely to leave behind an unusual number of 
discontented litigants. Lawsuits are, no doubt, a luxury 
to those who can afford to pay for them ; and it is a high, but by 
no means unusual, triumph of forensic oratory to send away a 
defeated client far from dissatisfied, although he has lost his cause. 
It is a very great thing to feel that one of the most eloquent of 
living tongues has been hired with our own guineas, and 
is, for the time, our servant. But if the speech for which 
we have paid is not suffered to be spoken, we have, 
whether we win or lose our cause, a reasonable com- 


plaint against the judge. In the Court of Chancery it 
seems that many speeches must be made rather for the satis- 
faction of the client and for the sake of a fructifying influence 
upon solicitors, than from any genuine belief in the speaker’s 
mind that his well-turned periods can affect the decision of 
the case. We do not suppose Chancellors and Vice-Chan- 
cellors to be altogether superior to infirmities which are owned 
by all mankind. Still it does appear to us that, whether 
counsel are lively or whether they are dull, the judge must be 
apt to consider it as all in the day’s work; and if he values his own 
reputation for despatching business, he will be very impatient of 
any oratorical display which is not needed for the proper develop- 
ment of the case before him. Nevertheless, there are advocates 
of the highest eminence who speak, and always have spoken, not 
only to the judge, but to everybody in Court, and to the news- 
papers. It may well be doubted, too, whether a first-rate position 
at the Bar could be attained by any other means. This, at 
least, is certain, that Sir Richard Bethell has never confined him- 
self to merely uttering as many words as were absolutely ne- 
cessary to convey the facts and arguments he wished to state to 
the judge’s mind. Indeed, he is the most distinguished example 
of the success of exactly the opposite mode of advocacy. He 
was once heard to say that he held in his hand a paper 
which showed “the interpolation of the registrar obliterated 
by the pen of the Court.” That sentence, spoken as Sir Richard 
Bethell speaks, would have really quite an imposing effect upon 
the mind of a chance visitor to the Court; and if we wished to 
enforce the principle—and it is a very valuable one—of never 
using a short word if you can find a long one to serve your 
turn, a more striking example of its efficacy could not be found. 
Sir Richard Bethell’s speeches are exactly of the kind which Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce puanne the power, and perhaps the will, 
to spoil. The personal grievance to the interrupted orator we 
admit, is very great; but the public, perhaps, have not equal 
reason to complain. Long and ever longer grow the speeches at 
the Bar, and under what is facetiously termed an Act for Amend- 
ing and Expediting Proceedings at Common Law, two speeches 
are now allowed where there used to be only one. The same 
tendency exists in Pariiament, and adjourned debates and causes 
which take a week in trying are now quietly submitted to. Almost 
the only place where any stand is made against the ever-rising 
tide of talk is the Court of Appeal in Chancery. We do not 
believe that its summary onihale work injustice, and we think 
that if counsel who like to speak, and clients who come to listen 
to them, are sometimes disappointed, the public are called upon 
to pass only a moderate censure upon the acute judicial intellect 
which outruns the measured flow of an elaborate speech. 


We quite understand the sympathy expressed for Sir R. 
Bethell by the gentleman who reports the proceedings before the 
Lords Justices in the Times. A writer who is capable of de- 
scribing the offending judge as “ eviscerating” the details of a 
case, has in him, we see at once, all those talents which are some- 
times denied full scope in the Court where his present duty lies. 
Only time and a little judicious encouragement by solicitors are 
wanting to raise this master of resounding words to the pinnacle 
of forensic eminence. An advocate who can bring such heavy 
artillery as this to bear upon the enemy cannot fail to achieve 
fame and fortune as soon as the Lord Justice Knight Bruce has 
been prevailed upon to accept a pension and peerage, and to leave 
the leaden reign of dulness henceforth unbroken in the Court of 
Chancery. When that day comes, the even tenour of opening 
speeches will no more be marred by questions which go deeper 
into the case than the speaker finds convenient. In the mean- 
time, it is satisfactory to know that there are courts close at hand 
where a counsel might, if he pleased, speak for a month without 
let or hindrance. And in the Court of Appeal itself, it is only 
fair to say that youth and inexperience are not made, as has been 
sometimes seen elsewhere, the favourite mark of judicial petu- 
lance and tyranny. The shafts of the Lord Justice are gene- 
rally aimed at the most towering crests and strongest coats of 
proof within his range ; and one feels, it must be owned, but 
coldly pugnacious in the cause of those who are so well armed 
and able to defend themselves. As regards judicial dignity, we 
do not think that it is ever so far compromised by the Lord 
Justice as by the puns and claptrap of the Chief of the 
Queen’s Bench. Sir Knight Bruce is, in truth, gifted with 
powers of satire of a very rare and brilliant character, 
and it is absurd to expect that he will always abstain from 
using them. In a recent case, the assignee of a bankrupt 
had purchased a creditor’s interest in the estate. A suit was 
instituted to set aside this transaction, and the assignee stated 
in his answer that he was unaware, when he entered into it, that 
it was illegal thus to profit by his official knowledge. The Lord 
Justice noticed this defence, and added the felicitous comment 
that ‘‘a man may be honest without being a lawyer.” This, 
perhaps, is as good an example as can be found of the 
wit which has rendered some volumes of Chancery reports 
as pleasant to read as comedies. No doubt the charm is 
heightened by the unexpected source from which the amuse- 
ment comes. Who could have oapyvees that the judgments of 
Lord Eldon and those of Sir J. L. Knight Bruce could possibly 
belong to the same body of judicial science? Nature, we fear, 
is much more prolific of the former than of the latter type of 
mind. When the Lord Justice resigns his seat, it will be 1 
before propriety is offended, or the infinite flux of words arrested 
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in the Court of Chancery. Decency shall be restored. No 
word from a drowsy Court shall check a leading counsel in his 
speech ; and the good old quiet days, when 

Dulness o’er all possess’d her ancient right, 
shall be lived over again by Lincoln’s Inn. 


MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE’S SISTER. 


TT Bill which proposes to legalize Marriage with a Deceased 

Wife’s Sister comes before the House of Lords for its second 
reading on Tuesday next. It will probably be rejected, yet the 
sort of appeal on which its alleged necessity is based makes the 
occasion an interesting one. The subject has been so thoroughly 
discussed that we are as hopeless enbuleien to present any novel 
argument on the subject. The change has been recommended 
and condemned on scriptural and ecclesiastical grounds, with 
which we have here no concern. We have pose on other 
occasions gone into the moral and socio-political argument, and 
have decided against the expediency of Lord Bury’s innovation ; 
and there remains what, with all respect, is really the root and 
essence of the whole matter—the sentimental ground—on which 
we desire to say something. 

Lord Bury, rightly considering that the scriptural argument 
is a very two-edged one, and that it might be wielded as 
disastrously in favour of his proposition as he says that it is 
brandished feebly and ineffectually, if not finally abandoned, 
against it, confines himself to the old social ground for the 
change which he advocates. Itis the great Widower’s case, 
and certainly, if married life were what his Lordship and 
his friends represent it, it would be a very odd thing. Not 
a dying wife but is penetrated by the single and all-engrossing 
gieee wish to see her sister in her husband’s arms; not a 

isereet widower but who, from the necessity of the case, 
must make love to his sister-in-law ; not a sister-in-law who 
cannot help falling into warmer than sisterly regards for the father 
of her nephews and nieces. ‘There being just one person in the 
world whom society and law say you are not to marry, it always 
happens—such is ) Baw Bury’s experience of life—that this is 
the very person whom you are, by the fatal behests of 
irresistible Cupid, compelled to fall in love with. This is human 
nature, according to Lord Bury and his friends. All that we 
can say is, our experience does not bear it out. We never, in 
our limited knowledge of mankind and womankind, knew the 
dying wife affectionately exhort her husband to marry again, 
still less to marry Sister Anne. And if, as Lord Bury and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes remark, it is the rule of human nature that 
love is sure to spring up between relations connected only b 
affinity, but who are thrown by domestic intercourse muc 
together, we can only say that, if a man’s relations by marriage 
are not so near as to make his second marriage with them unde- 
sirable, it is very unfair to refuse him his wife’s niece when you 
permit him his wife’s sister. 

A clear-headed witness, whose evidence is reported by the 
Commissioners of 1848, says that, ‘‘ when he was informed of the 
intense desire that seems to have possessed many persons to be 
at liberty to marry their wives’ sisters, he could not help think- 
ing that a more open understanding as to future intentions ex- 
isted between many married men and their wives’ sisters than 
appeared to him to be very proper ;” and he concluded that “ if, 

as things are, men make half-promises to their wives’ sisters, 
* such practices would become still more common” under the 
change eae in such a bill as Lord Bury’s. A case has just 
occurred in Scotland which seems to justify this suspicion. A 
man accuses his wife of adultery, and his petition for a divorce 
is rejected because the principal witness against the wife is her 
own sister, who is vehemently suspected by the majority of the 
Judges to have got up the plot against her sister’s peace and 
honour, in connivance with the husband, to secure her place. 

Apart from its other peculiarities, the case certainly presents 
not only a curious illustration of the domestic habits of Scotland, 
but of its morality. Scotia’s husbands are, like Erin’s knights, 
either too good or too cold for our comprehension—they are much 
above or below humanity. The Judges seem to hold that the 
especial trials which the morbid and ascetic purists of early 
Christianity are said to have voluntarily encountered, are the 
right thing for husbands in relation to their wives’ sisters. The 
Judges are not disposed to entertain doubts of a lady’s chastity 
even when she shares the couch of her brother-in-law. But as, 
on the whole, we cannot always reckon on these Platonic relations, 
which at the worst might in this case be set right by a marriage— 
which we are told ought not to be looked upon with disfavour or 
suspicion—and for which this more than virtuous lady was laying 
out the approaches, we had rather prevent, or by all means discoun- 
tenance, the possibility of such hazardous roads to matrimony. 
We own to entertaining serious apprehensions of the growth of 
this possibility. Wives’ sisters form a numerous and influential 
class; they have their place—an honoured and useful and 
graceful one—in the domestic circle, as it is now happily consti- 
tuted; but that position will be rendered impossible if the 
maiden aunt of the family is looking out for her possibly mori- 
bund sister’s shoes, and is, in the familiar intercourse of a house, 
qualifying herself as its mistress in reversion. The contingent 
reversion of the wife’s place may render many affectionate 
and sisterly cares to the husband either unpleasant to the 


tenant in possession or impossible. No wife can look with 
favour, or even with fairness, on her possible successor ; and 
if we are, for the sake of the disconsolate widower, and the 
more than sympathizing sister-in-law, to render their prospec- 
tive union possible, it must be at the expense of all sisterly 
feelings during marriage. The sacrifice we are asked to make 
is that of all intercourse between sisters as soon as one becomes 
a wife. This is what the British wife must give the pro- 
posed change in the marriage laws. And this will be its result 
as regards the middle classes ; while, if we are asked to innovate 
for the sake of the lower classes, among whom these second 
marriages are said—but not proved—to be popular, we must go 
still further. For if the actual violation of the present law isin the 
lower ranks a reason for altering it, we must do away with all 
the prohibited degrees. If the dislike of the existing law among 
the poor isa reason for its abrogation, we must sanction mar- 
riages with sisters as well as sisters-in-law—with nieces as well 
as nieces-in-law—with step-daughters and with step-mothers—all 
which unions are far from uncommon in Jow English life. Unless 
you may by law define and limit marriages, the natural as well as 
the artificial restraints are powerless. The right argument is, 
from the legal definition and prohibition to encourage the feeling, 
and then by law to enforce it. What Lord Bury’s Bill proposes 
is from this feeling to argue against the policy and — of the 
law itself. In short, there is no law against which substantial 
arguments cannot be raised if we are to attend for an instant 
to the fact, which is indisputable, that there will always be men 
to plead their feelings and sentiments and conscientious con- 
victions against its propriety. 


SATANELLA. 


Mc has undoubtedly been done of late to elevate the public 
taste for music. We can now fairly claim, in a certain sense, 
to be considered a musical nation. There is, perhaps, no capital 
in Europe where so much music of sterling character can be 
heard as in our metropolis. Scarcely a day passes without a 
notice of a cheap popular concert attracting a crowded audience 
by the performance of some classical work, and new socicties are 
from time to time springing up to meet the increased demand. 
We produce probably the best chorus singers in the world, and 
the oratorio has in consequence almost assumed a national cha- 
racter. We have even heard it asserted by an eminent professor 
intimately connected with the musical circles of the Continent, 
that an English audience shows more discrimination in its ap- 
preciation of musical compositions than any with which he is 
acquainted. 
ncouraging, however, as such indications of our musical pro- 
gress may be, this progress seems to have had but little effect in 
stimulating the genius of our few English composers. We can- 
not, it is true, perhaps not since the days of Purcell, point to 
anything very remarkable in the way of compositions by native 
writers, but the lack of talent has apparently never been greater 
than at the present time. Our creative energies in musical ait 
would seem rather to have declined with increasing powers of 
appreciation. A glance at any of the newspaper columns which 
are devoted to the advertisements of new music will at once 
afford a melancholy confirmation of what we have stated. As 
regards quantity, there is always enough and to spare—more 
iateod than the quality of the productions renders desirable. 
We are weekly deluged with compositions of the most insipid 
and ephemeral character. Ballads of the ‘“ Excelsior” type, 
arrangements and “transcriptions” for the piano-forte—these, 
with dance music, may fairly be said to form the staple of the 
a wpe of our musical press. We may look long before we 
ight upon anything worthy of the attention of an educated 
musician. 

There is no more remarkable case in point than the character 
of the music to the production of which the resources of a first- 
rate operatic establishment have been for some time past devoted 
at Covent Garden Theatre. A weaker opera, in every respect, 
than Satanella, was perhaps never put upon the stage. We 
will pass over without comment the absurdity of the plot, and 
the bald commonplace of the dialogue. These are points which, 
now that the piece has had its run, we may be content to leave 
unassailed. An opera book has, moreover, almost a prescriptive 
right to dulness and improbability. In this respect, perhaps, 
Satanella deserves only to be classed with several of the most . 
remarkable productions of the lyric drama. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from giving a specimen of the style of the words to 
which the music is set. The gentleman to whom the rhythmical 
portion of the libretto has been entrusted has succeeded in ham- 
mering out verses of which even Mr. Bunn might be envious. 
For example :— 

Could’st thou purchase beauty’s smile, 
Love she’d richer make with tears ; 

All thy having were but guile, 
Worth, not wealth, her choice endears. 

And again :— 

Still on thy rival smiling, 

His heart from thee beguili 

No wrath thy love defiling, 

In silence, sad heart, go. 


The passages we have selected are not exceptional instances, but 
fair average specimens of the style which prevails throughout. 
We do not wish to be thought to advocate the principles of that 
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modern school which denies to music the capability of producing 
the highest forms of expression without the assistance of a text 
really meritorious in a poetical point of view. It is not ne- 
cessary, nor perhaps desirable, that a libretto should be the 
work of such men as Aytoun or Tennyson. It is sufficient if 
the composition attains to a respectable mediocrity. In the 
case we speak of, it is positively and obtrusively objectionable ; 
and it is for this reason that we have spoken perhaps rather 
more strongly than the importance of the subject required. 

This comparatively subordinate defect, however, is unfortu- 
nately in no way compensated by any observable merit in the 
music of the opera. We conceive this to be a point upon which 
there can scarcely be two opinions in the musical world. 
Satanella is an inferior specimen of an inferior school. It has 
all the faults, with few of the excellences, of its class. We do 
not, of course, look for much pretension to intricacy of con- 
struction or scientific combination in a composition confessedly 
depending in a principal degree for its attractions upon a string 
of unconnected ballads; nor should we expect originality of 
thought or deep sentiment from the composer of the Enchantress 
and the Bohemian Girl. But we are warranted, judging from 
former productions, in hoping for pretty and effective melodies, 
with some of that pete and brillianey characteristic of the 
French school with which Mr. Balfe’s music may claim some 
affinity. To judge, however, from Satanella, Mr. Balfe must 
have written himself out. We can find no single melody in the 
opera which is equal to several we could mention in some of his 
e her compositions. The prevailing characteristic of the music is 
commonplace insipidity. We have looked carefully through all the 

ublished portion of the opera, and can find but littlethatat all calls 
Br special mention. Many of the airs remind us of old dance tunes, 
and rather inferior dance tunes into the bargain. In fact, we 
should not hesitate to say that there is many a modern waltz 
which for tunefulness and spirit is superior to the generality of 
the music of Satanella. Perhaps the most pleasing songs in the 
opera are “ The power of love” (which, though intrinsically poor, 
is rendered somewhat effective by the introduction of the chorus 
as an accompaniment), and “ Wouldst thou win me”—both of them 
allotted to ae. In the second movement of the latter, we 
have a confirmation of what we have remarked about the simi- 
larity of many portions of the opera to dance music. Carl’s song, 
“Would she but name the day,” is rather pretty, a few bars bot 
at the beginning and end having some little claim to originality. 
‘The principal tenor songs are, one and all, without any redeem- 
ing merit. It would, however, be a thankless office to attempt 
to particularize much where there is so very little that rises above 
mediocrity. It may be thought that, such being our opinion, it 
would have been better to have passed the whole work over with- 
out mention. We cannot, however, regard it as an unimportant 
matter that our national opera—if we can be said, indeed, to 
possess one at all—should apparently be sagrecenten by music of 
so inferior a character, or that a company of artists whose powers 
are fully adequate to the performance of works of real merit 
should waste their energies upon a composition which can possess 
no interest for a musician, and which can only attract the 
ignorant and uncultivated in musical art. We believe, more- 
over, that in a pecuniary point of view, which of course we 
cannot blame a manager for regarding as the first consideration, 
the production of a really meritorious work would prove openly 
if not more profitable. We trust that Miss Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison may be brought to regard the matter in this light, and 
that when they open Covent Garden for their second season, in 
which we wish them every success, they may offer to the musical 
public attractions more genuine in their character than are 
afforded by Mr. Balfe’s opera of Satanella, 


REVIEWS. 


COLERIDGE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS.* 


‘THEE are few writers who have exercised so deep an in- 
fluence over their generation as Coleridge, and there have 
certainly not been many who have been made the subject of such 
ill-placed praise and such presumptuous censure. ‘The position 
which he was at one time supposed to occupy, and the relation in 
which he actually stood to his principal contemporaries, are well 
worthy of attention, not only on account of the intrinsic im- 
portenes of the various subjects with which his name is connected, 

ut also because the views which have prevailed respecting him 
supply perhaps the most perfect illustration that could be given 
of the injustice which is done by popular or party opinion to the 
reputation of remarkable men. ps men received during their 
lifetime so much of that personal worship which is one of the 
most deadly, and also of the most insidious, poisons that can be 
administered to those who have sufficient popularity to obtain it. 
The periodical levees at Highgate, which were attended by every 
one who was in that very common state of mind which is almost 
equally dissatisfied with popular orthodoxy and with popular 
heterodoxy, are well known. The sort of impression which they 
left on the minds of those who attended them has been described 
with wonderful foree by Mr. Carlyle, in a famous passage 
in the Life of Sterling. It would be hard to refer to a better 


* Works of Samuel Taylor Oo’eridg?, 


example of the contrast between the worship which a man of 
genius receives whilst the spell of personal sympathy is still upon 
the worshippers, and the cool and possibl sarcastic indifference 
with which they reflect upon his teaching when experience 
has enlarged their views, than is afforded by a comparison 
between the passage in question and an article on Coleridge’s 
ogres 6 in the first volume of Mr. Carlyle’s Miscellanies. 

r. Carlyle’s early notion that Coleridge had thrown a new 
light over most things human and divine, and his later conviction 
that he was a type of that inconclusive see-saw between two 
So ope which is the normal state of many minds upon some 
of the most important of all subjects of thought, mark very clearly 
two stages in the course of opinion respecting his merits. 
A quarter of a century has now passed since his death; the 
prentes which sat at his feet, and was moulded very deeply 

y his teaching, has produced its fruits ; and it is possible for us 
to judge more fairly of the real scope and tendency of his teach- 
ing than was done by those whose judgment was disturbed by 
personal knowledge. Our object in the present article is to 
point out shortly the relation in which he stood to some of the 
more remarkable of those who were so far brought under his in- 
fluence that they might—in a very wide and loose sense indeed— 
be spoken of as his disciples, or at least as the representatives and 
advocates of some one of the many doctrines which he advanced 
upon a vast variety of subjects. 


The extraordinary inconclusiveness of Coleridge's 
writings, if they are looked on as a whole, have been noticed by 
Mr. Carlyle, with his usual success, in the passage to which we 
have already referred. The assertions that the practical result of 
his teaching was the advice that everything should be kept quiet 
till the publication of the great work on the Logos, and the 
doctrine that matters repugnant to the understanding may be 
believed by the reason, are wonderful illustrations of the great 
truth that humour is often wiser than logic—if, indeed, it is not 
rather to be described as logic thrown into the shape of a 
reductio ad absurdum. Pungent, however, as these and similar 
sayings are, they have the common fault of such sayings. They 
give an exquisite picture of the man himself, instead of giving an 
estimate of the value of his opinions, or even hints towards the 
formation of such an estimate. Whatever may have been the 
defects of Coleridge's organization of mind or body—and they 
were neither few nor small—and however imperfectly he ma 
have used the powers which he possessed, it is quite impossible 
for any person of moderate candour and competence to deny 
that his mentary, obscure, and timid utterances on morals, 
metaphysics, and theology constitute an epoch in the history of 
English thought. Indeed, it would be hard to mention a more con- 
clusive proof of the fact that the substance of what is written is 
infinitely more important than the form in which it is written, than 
the influence which Coleridge’s philosophical works have exercised. 
In form, they have almost every fault that books can have—in sub- 
stance, they may be open to pe objections—but we doubt 
whether it would be possible for any one possessed of adequate 
power and curiosity to read them with care without experiencin 
effects which nothing could efface. In them we feel for the firs 
time, but in its fuliest and deepest maturity, that indescribable 
change which came over almost every department of thought in the 
early part of the present century, and which sets a gulf—not the 
less real because it is extremely hard to define its limits—between 
the modes of thought which prevail at present and those which 
prevailed a century ago. The cant which has been talked about 

rogress and the spirit of the age makes those phrases indescri- 
bably nauseous, but it is impossible to deny that they do 
represent a fact—the fact, namely, that between one generation 
and another there are subtle indefinable differences which can 
neither be described nor accounted for, though they model the 
whole history of the ages in which they prevail. Whatever 
philosophical historians may say to the contrary, there is a 
mystery in the question why one generation listened to Locke 
and another to Coleridge, precisely parallel to that which besets 
the problem why it never occurred to any one to find gold in 
Australia before 1851, though many of the richest gold-fields 
nae eve well known to the settlers for many years before that 
period. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, if we are not mistaken, ae the doc- 
trine that Coleridge and Bentham represented the two principal 
divisions of modern thought, and that any one who could har- 
monize the two would solve some of the chief controversies which 
of late years have pervaded so many subjects. We propose to 
modify this very weighty observation by adding to it the remark 
that one large part of Coleridge’s norte | was the supplement of 
Bentham’s, that his views pointed out a gap in Bentham’s 
system, and that they have exercised a very marked influence 
over the more distinguished of Bentham’s disciples, and especially 
over Mr. Mill himself. Itis always hazardous to attempt to con- 
dense into a single phrase the essential characteristics of a remark 
able man; and in the case of a writer so diffuse and fragmentary 
as Coleridge, the chance of introducing error by such a phrase is of 
course greater than in other cases. It is, however, so desirable 
to give unity and clearness to what is said on such subjects, that 
we will take the risk of saying that the key-note of Coleridge’s 
writings, and of his philosophy generally, was his idealism. ‘ie 
was the first eminently ae writer who revived in this coun- 
try the realist view of philosophy, which from the time of Locke 
had been so much discredited, and which has obtained so much 
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currency amongst large and intelligent classes of society during 
the last half century. The idealist and nominalist controvers 
is, we need not say, as old as speculation itself; and all 
that the ablest thinker can do in relation to the subjects to 
which it is applied is to clothe one or the other branch 
of the alternative which it presents in language somewhat 
different from that in which it has formerly been clothed, 
and better adapted to the tastes of the existing generation. 
However the controversy is put, the respective difficulties and 
advantages of the realist and nominalist are precisely the same. 
The nominalist always fails to supply the motives which are 
necessary to make his scheme work. The realist always fails to 
make the terms which he uses intelligible to those who are not 
predisposed to agree with him. On the other hand, the nomin- 
alist is thovonghy intelligible, whilst the realist appeals to 
motives which, in point of fact, do exercise a vast influence over 
some of the highest minds. On what principle the controversy 
is to be adjusted, and whether any adjustment is possible, or even 
conceivable, are questions far too wide to be discussed here ; 
but the different modes in which they are grasped by those who 
are their advocates for the time being, and the different views 
which they take of the principle opposed to their own, are of the 
highest importance to the intellectual history of the age in which 
they live. 

oleridge’s idealism was of course greatly modified in its 
character by the circumstances of the times. In his age and 
country it would have been impossible for any man who had 
that degree of sympathy with his fellow-creatures which is one 
of the conditions of greatness, to have assumed that lofty 
and isolated contempt for facts and for the common transactions 
of life which idealists have sometimes professed, and with which 
they are almost invariably charged. A theory which would 
condemn the England of the nineteenth century to contempt 
would be self-condemned in the eyes of every Englishman, how- 
ever well it might harmonize with his speculative views. Cole- 
ridge, accordingly, strained himself to the utmost to associate 
his idealism with actual life. All faith, all duty, all aspirations, 
were to be guided by the fixed eternal ideas of which the reason 
is properly cognizant; but these ideas must be realized in the 
common affairs of life, and one great element of the fascination 
which they exercised over Coleridge’s mind most unquestionably 
consisted of the glory with which they invested the institutions 
and practices in the midst of which he lived. There was somethin 
pecu in the way in which Coleridge’s mostabstruse | 
apparently abstract speculations were always associated with prac- 
tical results. Muchas Bishop Berkeley ascended from the virtues 
of tar-water to the doctrine of the Trinity, Coleridge’s mind was 
continually ascending and descending the steps which appeared 
to him to connect that direct consciousness of the Divine exist- 
ence which he supposed to be our only real reason for believing 
in a God, with the common duties of life, and with the institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical and civil, which are based upon the recogni- 
tion, and intended for the enforcement, of those duties. His 
theory of the relations of the Church and the State, and of the 
foundation and nature of morality, and therefore of law, were 
mixed up in the most intimate manner with his universal formulas 
about thesis, prothesis, mesothesis, and antithesis ; and though 
they were to the common apprehension hard to be understood, 
and were left in that vague sprawling condition in which they 
still remain, their influence upon the whole cast and temper of 
English thought during the last thirty years can hardly be ex- 
aggerated, nor will any candid person deny that, though they 
- may be open to very grave objections, their influence in many 
important particulars has been most beneficial. 

It would be impossible to ——- in this place to give more 
than a very few illustrations of Coleridge’s influence on his 
contemporaries and immediate successors, but we will try to 
indicate its character by a few typical examples. He may 
be regarded as the intellectual progenitor of men so widel 
opposed to each other in way # ap of view as Dr. Amold, 

r. Newman and his brother Mr. Francis Newman. Of Dr. 
Arnold’s intellectual relationship to Coleridge no one who reads 
his books can entertain a doubt. It has always seemed to us 
that Dr. Arnold’s gifts were rather of the practical than of 
the speculative kind. He hada sense of duty which was as keen 
as the sense of honour is with many men. His whole temper of 
mind was one of y trae | energy. The main thought and pur- 
pose of his life was that of adapting the ordinary events and the 
common institutions and relations of the world to what he con- 
sidered to be the Christian model. It is impossible not to see 
that, in all the opinions in which he embodied these general views, 
he was treading, to a very great extent, in Coleridge’s footsteps, 
and that he was —ey in the habit of tacitly assuming his 
fundamental principles of thought. His view of morality, his 
conception of the relations of the church and the world, and his 
view of the scope of the Gospel history, and of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to human nature, are in some of their most important 
aspects identical with Coleridge’s. The same might be said of 
his opinions on the authority of Scripture. 

Dr. Newman was as unlike Dr. Arnold as any man could pos- 
sibly be; but there is, we think, great truth in Mr. Carlyle’s 
observation, that he and his followers owed their existence to 
Coleridge, though no man would have more energetically de- 
nounced the consequences which they drew from his doctrines, 
and though it would be most unfair to deny that they only adopted 


a small of them. Coleridge may almost be said to have 

iqued himself on the extent and systematic character of his theo- 
— creed. Whether it really was systematic, or whether it was 
only very large with a certain tendency to convergence in each of 
its members, is a question which no one now will ever decide, 
and which in all human probability he himself never decided. But 
however this may have been, it included, amongst other things, a 
strong apprehension of the difficulties which beset religious faith 
in general, and a very strong opinion that tradition and cor- 
porate authority are, if not indispensable, at any rate, highly 
useful allies in the task of overcoming them. How far this arose 
from reason, how far from association, how far from timidity, is 
a problem which is rapidly losing its interest, as the number of 
those to whom Coleridge’s personal history is matter of import- 
ance is diminished by the lapse of time; but that Dr. Newman, 
amongst others, seized upon this part of his doctrine, and made 
it the foundation of much of their own teaching, appears to us 
highly probable. Whether they learnt it from Coleridge or not, 
they certainly professed it, and it was a principal element in 
determining the course which they pursued. 

Mr. Francis Newman—between whose views and those of his 
brother there is much the same relation as that which conneets 
the positive and negative roots of a quadratic equation—might 
very fairly say that he, too, learnt some of the most characteristic 
of his opinions from Coleridge’s works. The doctrine that indi- 
vidual consciousness is the last court of appeal, and that by 
virtue of it a man may sit in judgment on every thing that 1s 
tendered for his belief, is one which finds considerable coun- 
tenance in several of them, and especially in the Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit; and it is hard to doubt that it was from 
Coleridge, and not from former asserters of the same opinion, 
that Mr. Newman derived it. 

The most remarkable illustration of Coleridge’s influence may, 
however, be found in one who certainly cannot be called his dis- 
ciple—Mr. John Mill. Towards the end of the second volume of 
his work on Logic, that gentleman says that no one trained in the 
school of Coleridge could have fallen into the blunder of saying 
that a consistent Berkeleyan ought to walk over a cliff or to be 
run over by a cart. He would have been protected from such an 
error by the familiarity which his training would have produced 
with the conception that the mind, and not the senses, is the real 
percipient, and that the ultimate realities upon which all external 
existence depends are spiritual and ideal. This remark—which 
we quote from memory—has always ap d to us one of the 
most remarkable of the many proofs which might be given of 
that superlative clearness and judicial dignity of thought which 
characterize Mr. Mill’s writings, and enable him to state the 
views of his opponents as clearly as he states hisown. It would, 
we think, be a mistake to speak of him as an opponent of 
Coleridge’s. His relation to him is rather that of conscious dis- 
tinctness, and the difference between himself and Bentham is 
that whilst he is, as far as he goes, a true Benthamite, he perceives 
with characteristic clearness and self-possession that there is a 
large class of problems which Benthamism does not, and indeed 
cannot, solve ; and it has always appeared to us that he owes this 
consciousness in a great degree to a familiarity with the works of 
Coleridge and other authors of the same kind who have devoted 
Jana reater part of their attention to the investigation of such 
problems. 

Benthamism, for example, gives a scheme of morality which 
forms, whether right or wrong, a coherent whole. hatever 

roduces the greatest happiness of the greatest number is right. 
appiness consists of so many elements. Such and such actions 
tend to produce them, such others to diminish them, and in such 
and such degrees. Such is Bentham’s system; but however 
rfect it is, it still leaves untouched the question, why should 
, A, B, or C, trouble myself to produce this end? ‘‘ Because,” 
said Paley, “you will be damned if you do net.” ‘ Because,” 
said Bentham himself (not very ingenuously, we think), “ it is 
for your own greatest happiness to do so.” “ Because,” says 
M. Comte, as we understand him, “if you act so you conform 
to the constitution of zene brain ”’—an argument which is like 
shot without powder. . Mill does not answer the question. 
He perenwetenpe at least it seems to us—that it lies out of the 
reach of his philosophy; but he appreciates and respects those 
who ty to answer it on other principles, as was the case 
with Coleridge. It is a very remarkable truth, and 
one which not been nearly so much noticed as it 
should have been, that though Mr. Mill has 
attempted the solution of* any other problems than those 
which consist in unravelling and classifying complicated facts, 
and showing the order in which they follow each other, he has 
never denied the existence of problems of a higher and altogether 
different order, depending for their solution upon such conside- 
rations as those in which Coleridge so much delighted ; nor has 
he ever advanced opinions which were not as consistent with an 
affirmative as with a negative solution of such problems. This 
most important result (and no one who does not know the 
attitude of hostility which scientific men have frequently 
assumed towards religion and morality can estimate its impor- 
tance) is probably to be attributed, to a very great extent, to the 
sympathy with which Coleridge’s genius, and substantial candour 
and nobility of mind, inspired a man whose intellect was as 
powerful and whose heart was as warm as his own. . 
These are but a very few illustrations of the width and depth 


never 
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of Coleridge’s influence, and of his connexion with some of the 
most eminent thinkers of the day. They appear to us to give a 
fair notion of the real value and character of his influence. He 
cannot be said to have established anything, to have constructed 
anything, or to have written anything which adds to the common 
stock of knowledge. Gibbon’s History will be a possession for ever, 
whatever may be the fate of his opinions. Bentham’s Principles 
of Morals and Legislation will rets'n a value of their own, as a 
perfect exposition of one view of the subject to which they relate, 
even if that view should be discredited; and the same may be said 
of several of Voltaire’s works; but Coleridge has not, so far as 
we know, written anything which any one would care to read 
who does not aaelline with his opinions. Though these con- 
siderations tend to show a considerable probability that his fame 
will not be as lasting as it has, during the present generation, 
been extensive, his career appears to us to be one of the most 
remarkable illustrations that our literary history affords of the 
immense value and influence of a man of real genius, even though 
indecision, idleness, and timidity may make the trumpet give 
forth intermittent, uncertain, and even discordant sounds. If 
he had forced himself to think with more continuity, and had 
shown a greater degree of mental continence, he would have 
earned greater fame for himself, but he would also have taught 
less to his contemporaries. His Literary Remains is one of the 
most instructive books that it is possible to mention. The depth, 
the weight, the originality, and variety of criticisms, written on 
the margins of books, without the fear of scandalizing weak 


. brothers, and without the qualifications to which set composition 


irresistibly tempted him, are full of every kind of excellence. 
They are unsystematic ; they may, for aught we know, be incon- 
sistent; but they would be ill exchanged for the most symmetri- 
cal composition of almost any other hand. 


SPURGEON’S GEMS.* 


“ \ 4 R. SPURGEON is not remarkable for terseness, nor does 
. he deal in laconic phrases. He is rhetorical, descriptive, 
flowing, and glowing.” e quote this passage from the preface 
to the American edition of the book before us, as probably 
affording the best conception of the preacher's style that could be 
conveyed in an equal number of words. It has been our painful 
see to deal with this remarkable production in a way that pro- 
bably was not contemplated by the publishers. We mean that 
we have read it through with as little interruption as other 
engagements would permit, instead of taking one or two passages 
for daily perusal and meditation—a process which, however 
conducive to forming in the critic’s own mind a just appreciation 
of the work before him, would have the effect of suspending 
criticism until the Greek Kalends. The gems in this casket 
ought, we suppose, to be brought forth and examined one by 
one, and ‘; we have been so rash as to tumble them all out upon 
the floor, our blindness and bewilderment are only what might 
naturally have been expected. 
It must be remembered that these are not entire sermons, but 


_ brilliant pane ” of a few lines, half a page, or a page, or 


more, culled for their peculiar splendour from among many ser- 
mons, and handed over to the printer without the slightest pre- 
tence at arrangement of any kind. It is the boldest example 
of book-making by the mere use of scissors and paste that we 
have yetmet with. The effect of such a compilation upon the mind 
may be faintly imagined by any one who has read a copious 
selection of “ opinions of the London press” in the columns of a 
country newspaper. Or, if any experimentalist chooses to 
order some day a dozen of our contemporaries, and will steadily 
read ata single sitting all the leading articles in all of them, 
he will feel, when he has done, about as clear upon the mat- 
ters of Reform, Continental politics, and the administration 
of the navy, as we do at this moment regarding free-will, 
predestination, faith, and works. We venture to suppose, in 
the face of the strong evidence which this book furnishes to the 
contrary, that in the course of a whole sermon Mr. Spurgeon is 
occasionally dull. There must be some respite to the hearers’ 
weary faculties—some passages of common-place thought and 
language which ae a moment’s repose to the stunned and 
startled mind. If we could only be indulged here and there with 
alittle plain gold among the gems, it would be a relief; but they 
stand so close —- that not a glimpse of the setting can be got, 
and we turn confused and darkened as from a vain attempt to look 
upon the sun. We have been exalted to the highest heaven and 
a into the lowest pit of hell at least twenty different times. 
e have heard the groans of the lost spirits and the songs of the 
beatified saints by turns at every page. Day and night, sun, 
moon and stars, and all created nature perform, at Mr. Spurgeon’s 
bidding, feats which teach us that, if this preaching be indeed the 
ospel, the wisdom of man must, in a most literal sense, con- 
fee itself foolishness before embracing it. We ascend moun- 
tains, soar on pinions towards the sun, float on seas, are swept along 
by torrents, and engulfed in blackness and despair in dungeons ; 
and the only pause or chance of breathing-time is when the 
preacher checks for a moment the flow of his impassioned oratory, 
and quotes a few lines from some well-known hymn, the uncon- 
scious prose of which restores our mental equilibrium. 
It is, perhaps, no very heavy charge to bring against Mr. 


* Spurgeon’s Gems: being Brilliant Passages ow the Discourses of 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. London: Alabaster and Passmore. 1859, 


Spurgeon, that this volume contains many inconsistent passages, 
Almost all men who speak often and earnestly are open to the 
same censure. In the House of Commons, if one member will 
take the trouble to search Hansard, and the rest will consent to 
let him read without interruption what he has found there, it is 
generally easy, by ranging over a few years, to make out a 
case of self-contradiction against any distinguished orator. We 
should not, therefore, complain much of Mr. ae if 
the widest diversities of doctrine which this book presents 
were only propounded to us in sermons of which we might 
have nearly forgotten one before another was delivered. 
But the case is different when all the varying moods of 
the orator’s mind are reflected in passages selected for that 
very reason, and neatly packed into a single volume. It is 
as if Mr. Spurgeon’s friends had performed for him a task 
analogous to that ransacking of Hansard which in the House of 
Commons is usually undertaken by industrious enemies. One of 
these well-meaning blunderers has composed a preface in which 
he tells us that ‘‘ each sentence may be compared to an arrow 
that was first shot from the lips of the preacher, then gathered 
up by the short-hand reporter, and sent forth in bundles in the 
printed volumes, then sorted and separated beyond the seas, and 
now once more picked up, with their points unblunted, to be 
shot forth again,” &c. e should recommend this gentle- 
man to abandon metaphors and stick to his business, what- 
ever it may be, in future; but as he loves figurative language, we 
may as well say thatthe result of his labours may be best described 
by the simile of a plum-pudding which is all plums. Let 
us, however, advance sano | prefaces by admiring friends, and 
examine for ourselves the object of their admiration. Mr. Spur- 
geon, it is evident, need not be disturbed in labouring to save 
the souls of others by any uneasiness on his own account. The 
fear expressed by St. Paul, “lest by any means when I have 
preached to others I myself should be a castaway,” does not 
trouble the better-instructed Evangelist of our own time. “ Sir,” 
an Arminian is represented as saying to him, “‘ if what you say be 
true, why you are as secure of Colas in heaven as if you were 
there?” na Mr. Spurgeon states his answer to have been, 
“Yes, I know it.” The Arminian considers that, under these 
circumstances, it is Mr. Spurgeon’s duty to live above all care, 
and to sing the whole day long; and this view of the duty of a 
Christian minister appears to be adopted by Mr. Spurgeon, for 
he says to his congregation—“ Suppose I burst out in a moment 
and sing this.” ‘‘ Suppose,” says a noisy undergraduate in the 
Oxford Theatre, ‘‘that the Vice-Chancellor were to favour the com- 
pany withasong.” The two proposals strike us on first hearing as 
equally extravagant. Butif the popularity of the New Park-street 
pulpit should ever begin to wane, we think that an actual resort 
to song as an embellishment of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons would 
be certain to reanimate all the enthusiasm that he has ever 
kindled. Public taste being as we know fickle, may possibly grow 
tired of hearing of “the sun smitten with madness and reeling 
like a drunken man,” of “ the stars running from their courses and 
whirling like a dance of Bacchanals,” and of “ this great universe 
subsiding in God”—whatever that may mean—as events more 
probable than the ultimate perdition of Mr. Spurgeon; and it 
would be well to intersperse these sublimities with a few notes 
on some one of the various instruments which the preacher, 
erhaps in an oratorical sense only, supposes himself capable of 

Reolliee, and then to some lively tune he might raise his voice:— 

I to the end shall endure, 

As sure as the earnest is given ; 

More happy, but not more secure, 

Are the glorified spirits in heaven. 


It is, as everybody knows, superfluous to expect logic in a lady’s 
album; and donating so far have observed, 
are equally unsatisfactory to severe reasoners. Mr. Spurgeon, a 
little further on, declines to allow either “reason, heresy, logic, 
eloquence, or a conclave of divines” to make him pay “a mo- 
ment’s attention to the vile suggestion that a child of God may 
ever perish.” As he says in another place, “ he does not care 
for 50,000 syllogisms ;” and he is so sure of eternal happiness, 
that if he could leave off singing hymns, he would go to sleep. 
“This,” he says, “is security. It is thus God giveth his beloved 
sleep.” But for the sake, not of logicians or heretics, but of 
simple, humble people, it would be well, perhaps, if Mr. Spur- 
geon could contrive to keep awake and stick to prose until he 
has explained how it is to be known whether “the earnest is 
given” or not; as, until this important fact be ascertained, the 
modest disciple may fear that his musical exercitations would 
be premature. For his own part, Mr. Spurgeon is not only sure 
of going straight to heaven, bat of joining the very best com- 

ny wen he gets there. ‘ What deiight it will be to clasp the 

and of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, to look into the face 
of Paul the Apostle, and grasp the hand of Peter.” It is to he 
hoped that all the redeemed do not make themselves at once so 
thoroughly at home. If they do, it must be as hard work to be 
a glorified patriarch or apostle as to be “‘ one of the most remark- 
able men” perpetually exhibited at public meetings in the country 
for whose benefit these gems were originally selected. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s popularity in America is said to be very great, and we can 
well believe it; for the notion of a sinner quite newly saved and 
got to heaven feeling instantly at ease there, and “ looking into 
the face of Paul,” and “ grasping the hand of Peter,” does cer- 
tainly appear to us to belong to genuine antic character. 
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English enthusiasts, however confident of their own particular 
redemption, might perhaps feel some little doubt how far these 
familiarities would look like a liberty. But Mr. Spurgeon no 
doubt considers the power of the keys a mere Romish figment. 
He himself has got what would be called in an earthly palace the 
entrée. As he says in another place, he will put his hand upon 
“the pearly latch,” and walk in, without even so much as 


knocking. 

Mr. Spurgeon is fond of preaching about the Ark, and his 
sermons on this subject have furnished some of the choicest 
gems. “ We never read,” he says in one of these passages, 
“that Noah called up Shem, Ham, and Japheth to work at the 
pumps, nor = that they had any.” And as there was twenty- 
seven feet of water over the loftiest mountains, the ark was in no 
danger of grounding ; or, as Mr. Spurgeon in his ornate style 
expresses it, “‘she had no quicksands to fear.” Quicksands are 
here elegantly put for the submerged earth generally. Mr. 
Spurgeon no doubt can tell us exactly how many feet of water 
the Ark drew, and can show that Shem, Ham, and Japheth were 
under no necessity to keep the lead going. Again, he notices 
that the ark had three stories in it, and this, he says, “isa 
figure of the different kinds of Christians who are carried to 
heaven.” In the bottom story, just near the keel, on the bare ribs 
of the vessel, lives “‘my poor mourning brother,” who is “never 
very happy,” and must indeed be a sort of spiritual Tapley if he 
were. Considering what the company down there must be, thewish 
of “dear old John Bunyan,” elsewhere quoted, that hewere a frog, 
‘or a toad, or a snake, seems less incongruous than we had thought 
in abeliever’s mouth. Still, the hold of the ark would doubtless 
furnish characters worth knowing. We should expect to meet a 
couple of snails in that gloomy region, and these snails, it would 
appear, must be special favourites of heaven, because Mr. Spur- 
geon tells us in another place that they started long before other 
creatures on their slow journey towards the ark, and therefore, 
as it seems, must have enjoyed a particular revelation of the 
Divine purposes. Other levabvon are supposed to be on the 
second story, where they are happier, but no safer, than on the 
ground-floor. ‘For my part,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “I like the 
uppermost story best.” We should hope that Noah would not 
have thought of putting such a distinguished passenger any- 
where else. “I confess,” he says, ‘that I am obliged to go 
down to the lower story sometimes,” and, no doubt, that might 
happen; but “I like running up the ladder to the third deck 
whenever I can.” It seems that ‘up there” the saints are 
always singing. Mr. Spurgeon’s ark in fine weather must be 
like a Margate steamer chartered by a select party of those who 
“have felt that Christ is precious.” Everybody stands or sits 
on deck, and to the accompaniment of a harp, a violin, and a 
tambourine, joins in singing psalms and hymns the whole da 
long, only going down below for lunch, dinner, tea, and inci- 
dental refreshments of a slighter character. 

One conclusion which we draw from the book before us is, that 
as a mere mundane speculation it can never pay at all to become 
converted in Mr. Spurgeon’s sense, unless one is possessed of a 
ge ear and voice, and has been properly trained to sing. 

ithout this accomplishment, it seems impossible fully to 
take out one’s privileges. Mr. Spurgeon occasionally seems 
to ascribe to himself the power of playing at will upon the 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of instruments 
of music ; but however comprehensive may be the illumination 
of the preacher, it will scarcely be pretended that the hearers 
can expect to be gifted, in this world, with the faculty of 
singing without ever having been taught. Yet in numerous 
passages the mg of praising God in song is repre- 
sented as one of the highest calened by the believers here on 
earth, and as one also which they exercise most constantly. 
Happily for the peace of London, however, this language is 
to a very great extent figurative. In the first place, the 
elect are in <gres likely to be but poor singers; and, secondly, 
if they could sing, the psalms and hymns which have been 
composed for them are, to judge from Mr. Spurgeon’s 

uotations, calculated, we should think, to inspire but a moderate 

egree of religious excitement in the performers. But how 
strange that the preacher should thus habitually suppose his 
congregation to do that for which they have so little natural or 
acquired aptitude! We know that on week-days substantial 
elders sit or stand quietly in their shops and counting-houses, 
and do not trouble themselves with efforts to reproduce the 
melody which Moses sang by the waters of the Red Sea. Even 
on Mr. Spurgeon’s ——— of Christ revisiting the earth, we 
do not think that Mr. Benjamin Wildon Carr, for example, 
would be so far hurried away by joy as to attempt to imitate 
David's dancing before the ark. It is odd, by the way, that 
singing and dancing should be represented by the same preacher 
at once as the highest privileges of the elect, and as the sinful 
indulgences of the worldly. Perhaps, however, the distinction is 
that these amusements only become carnal when they are enjoyed 
with a due regard to time and tune. But if a large part of Mr. 
sermons is thus to be merely sounding words 
—if he neither expects anybody to bring forth at his word the 
trumpet and the drum, nor is capable of playing upon either of 
those instruments if produced—if, we say, so much turns out to 
be merely figurative, how is the listener to distinguish what is 
real and practical P A lord says to a chaplain in a most profane and 
indecent comedy, “ I will not presume to calculate your notions of 


damnation from the description you give us of hell.” Such descri 
tions are a favourite subject for the exercise of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
genius. He paints broadly and strongly, as they did in illumi- 
nated Bibles and on church windows and walls in less refined 
times. We believe that his congregation expect this of him, and 
would not be satisfied without it. They must have visible coals 
and the devil stirring them, and souls underdone and done brown 
upon the gridiron. Mr. Spurgeon somewhere says that no one 
can tell what the inside of a furnace is like unless he has been 
there ; but nevertheless the force of this preacher’s imagination 
enables him to convey to his hearers a tolerably clear conception. 
But still the question will occur, how much meaning does he 
really attach to his own words? Is he sincere in the warnings 
thus conveyed, or are the chains and fires mere theatrical pro- 
perties, like the drum and trumpet ? 

It would be an endless task to collect all the false and violent 
metaphors, and ludicrous illustrations which this book contains. 
The paramount value of the soul is thus insisted on :—‘Small 
tradesmen may take coppers over the counter without much ex- 
amination,” but they are cautious with a sovereign, and still more 
cautious with a five-pound note. Merchants look well to their 
title-deeds and policies, and to all the business that they do; 
but the soul—the never-dying soul—will they risk that? And, 
again, the text—“ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” 
is thus paraphrased to suit the capacity of a commercial 
congregation :—* I am all right. I am enriched for life. I can- 
not break with such a stock as this in hand. I never can be 
a bankrupt, for I hold this security.” Mr. Spurgeon hints 
in one or two places that he is not very far inferior to St. Paul, 
and surely he may boast with reason ; for if the one was specially 
gifted for preaching to polished and philosophic Greeks, the 
other is no less powerful in calling a nation of shopkeepers to 
repentance. He tells his believing hearers that Christ is with 
them, and “Oh! put him down for a high figure.” And, 
again, taking upa different but, at the time, only too familiar 
idea, he says—‘* Bring out your fears, and hang them here 
upon the scaffold. Blow them away at the great guns of 
the promises, Jet them be destroyed for ever. They are 
renegade mutineers; let them be cut off; let them be utterl 
destroyed.” This arrow, we suppose, was shot from the preacher's 
lips in the autumn of 1857. At that time, a Christian minister 
who had a great reputation in the pulpit would not be dis- 
posed to risk it by any quibbling about the justice or necessity 
of wholesale executions of Sepoys. It was no part of his 
sacred duty to check the furious passions of the nation whose 
attention he could, to a very great extent, command at 
pleasure. Very likely what is now called in newspapers “the 
massacre of the 26th Native Infantry” was merely noticed by 
Mr. Spurgeon as suggestive of a clumsy trick of oratory. 
He could only regard those terrible dramas of contending 
passion as a mine from which to extract “gems” which, 
to use his editor’s words, might glow in the reader’s mind. 
“This remarkable youthful preacher of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ” had the ears and eyes of all who heard and 
read his sermons hanging upon his slightest word throughout 
the Indian mutiny, but not one feeble protest did he utter against 
the madness which possessed society. Not one effort did he 
make to restore the reign of deliberate justice or of merey in the 
minds of Englishmen. The demon of bloodthirstiness and wrath 
was not among the evil spirits so eloquently exorcised by this 
apostle. The riches of Christ—at least if the temperate use of 
victory be any part of them—are something very different from 
the gems of Mr. Spurgeon ; and those riches may well be called 
“ unsearchable ” by admiring editors, who prefer that they should 
not be looked for. Mr. Spurgeon, like Pindar, has many swift 
arrows in his quiver; but they speak not to the wise, although 
needing no interpreter to the multitude. 


EXTRACTS FROM RICHTER.* 


ADY CHATTERTON has compressed into a small volume 
a very good selection of passages from the works of Richter, 
and has translated his difficult German into very clear and correct 
English. If her object had been to give a full notion of the posi- 
tion of Richter in literature by bringing together characteristic 
specimens, she would have utterly failed. No one could form 
more than a faint approximation to a true estimate of Richter 
from this volume; but Richter is remarkably rich in detached 
remarks of a kind partly moral and partly poetical, and is the 
teacher of a philosophy of life which has attractions for the class 
of minds that is at once intellectual and sentimental, for the 
women that are most like men, and the men that are most like 
women. It is chiefly passages of this description that Lady 
Chatterton has selected. Probably she has herself enjoyed the 
pleasure they are calculated to inspire, and she wishes to com- 
municate to others what she has felt herself. 

Richter was a man of little experience of the actual world, of 
great sensibility, and a fertile fancy. Having an honest German 
appetite for Temattie life, and a keen apprehension of the 
or we | henomena of nature, he stimulated his sensibility and 
gratified his fancy by borrowing illustrations of his domestic 
feelings from the natural effects he had observed out of doors. 


* Extracts from the Works of Jean Paul F. Richter. Selected and 
| ge Georgiana Lady Chatterton, London: John W.-Parker and 
1859, 
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Any one who gives himself the trouble to reflect, and who has 
not suffered his affections to be quenched by business, or stifled 
by remorse, may soon, if he pleases, put into a distinct shape a 
variety of reflections which the daily experience of his home will 
suggest to him. But ordinarily, men refrain from taking so 
much trouble, because they apprehend that they themselves 
got the benefit of the reflection without expressing it, and that 
eir friends, if it were expressed and imparted to them, would 
pronounce it a truism. A little fancy and a little patience will, how- 
ever, enable a domestic philosopher to make his reflection definite 
in a way that may possibly be very pleasant to him, and which 
will make its expression acceptable to a large class of admirers. 
He has only to look around him and choose a simile. The truism 
plus the simile will make a “guess at truth” —a moral remark, or 
other ingenious sugar-plum. Richter must have spent a large 
seg of his existence in this sort of busy idleness. The volume 
»efore us is full of specimens of the art. Let us take the following. 
** How different,” exclaims the moralist, ‘“ are the sufferings of 
the sinner and the religious man.” This is the truism put 
nakedly by itself; but then follow its Sunday clothes. “ Those 
of the former resemble an eclipse of the moon, and those of the 
latter are like an eclipse of the sun.” Now, why are they like? 
This is the point at which the amusement of the process 
begins. The philosopher has to invent a reason, and the impa- 
tient hearer or reader has to guess it. The reason given is, that 
* the sufferings of the sinner resemble an eclipse of the moon, 
which renders the obscurity still more dark and terrific; and the 
sufferings of the religious man are like an eclipse of the sun, which 
cools down the fervid heat, and produces a romantic shade, in 
which the nightingales begin to sing.” Had the puzzle been set 
the other way, the answer might have been, that the sufferings of 
a sinner resemble an coer of the sun, because, in the hour of 
his distress, he finds the heavenly sun of happiness and love ex- 
tinguished ; while the sufferings of the religious man are like an 
eclipse of the moon, because to him only the small things that 
attend an earthly existence are obscured, and he knows that one 
side of his life is turned to the full presence of the great Source 
of light and glory. We hope that some of our readers will con- 
sider that the last riddle is as good as the first. 


Tf, therefore, decorated truisms are detached from the context 
of the passages to which they belong, and are presented as 
isolated subjects of reflection to casual readers, we cannot think 
very highly of their value. But it would be most unjust to judge 
such an author as Richter by them. Any one who reads this 
little volume to the end will gain a sufficient notion of the general 
cast of thought of the author to look with great indulgence on 
such little waste flowers of sentimentalism. A truism ceases to 
be a mere naked truism when it is taken in connexion with the 
whole character of its utterer. Richter had a very genuine 
feeling for the beauties of nature, and a pious, affectionate, and 
really poetical mind. No one could have possessed in a more 
hand wad simple form that element of character which may be 
described more aptly as “ gushing” than by any other term. 
We are so accustomed to the counterfeit of sentimentalism, that 
we are inclined to despise the reality. We are so familiar with 
bursts of feeling which are artificial in their degree, if not in their 
basis, that we will hardly allow any kind of merit to the exuber- 
ance of simple feeling. Perhaps no result that this volume can 
produce will be more serviceable than the conviction it will in- 
spire, that a man of undoubted power.and force may entertain 
feelings and use language about the common sights and occur- 
rences of life, which we should naturally pronounce extravagant 
and rhapsodical. When Richter, in one of these extracts, tells us 
that “ the earth appears to the pious man holy as when first it 
came from the hands of the Creator,” and that “‘ he sees God and 
love mirrored everywhere,” we are not only prepared to assent to 
the justice of the observation, but we have its Justice brought home 
to us by the impression that the writer had really and truly felt 
what he was speaking of. And as even this impression is always 
liable to be diminis ned by the tacit assumption which most 
men involuntarily make, that the utterer of pious thoughts 
is probably weak though good, our confidence is sustained and 
increased by the air of original if not very profound thought 
which is never wanting in the writings of Richter. The passage 
from which we have quoted goes on to say that God is seen “in 
the light, in the colours, in the sound of animate nature,” and, 
in fact, everywhere, “ for either all or nothing must be His dike- 
ness in shadow”—a remark that condenses a considerable amount 
of thought into a shape equally new and striking. After having 
read it we are not inclined to shrink from rhapsodies that in an 
inferior writer might alarm us. We come, for instance, upon 
another extract beginning thus, ‘‘ When he felt Night, that great 
shadow-profile of Day, lie upon his bosom, soothing it and 
comforting it as the likeness of a departed friend, then, 
said he (but without pride) in his heart, ‘Oh, great Nature, 
to thee will I come at all times when among men I feel 
troubled and sad.’” Here, as we know from the general 
tenour of Richter’s writings, is something more than a 
fine passage in a novel. It is the genuine experience of the author. 
He personally had found comfort and support in cultivating the 
frame of mind which mixes up the love of God with the fanciful 
observation of nature. ‘To some men such a frame of mind is 
unnatural, and the entire absence of any approach to it in the 
New Testament may show that, when itis not natural, it is not a 
part of man’s duty to force himself to attain to it. Buttoalarge 


portion of those who reflect at all, it is so far natural that th 
are able to comprehend it, and willing to imitate it, when they fin 
themselves under the guidance of a teacher who unites the three 
requisites of honesty, originality, and poetical feeling. Richter 
was such a teacher, and the extracts selected by Lady Chatterton 
are quite sufficient to make us understand the scope and manner 
of his teaching, although those who have already read some of 
his novels will probably enjoy these extracts in a way that cannot 
be rivalled by those whose first acquaintance with Richter is 
gained from the perusal of this selection. 

But in Richter the effusions of piety and fancy, the study of 
nature, and the utterance of highly-wrought feeling, were sub- 
ordinate to the conception of a philosophy of life. This phi- 
losophy may be summarily described as the advocacy of cheer- 
fulness. If persons who most hold sentimentalism in abhorrence 
were asked their principal ground of objection, they would gene- 
rally point to the dissatisfied and morbid spirit it fosters, and to 
the distaste for the facts and duties of prosaic life which it is apt 
to create. The sentimentalism of Richter was directed to an 
exactly opposite result. To pass through life and face death 
cheerfully was the special aim towards which he made the teach- 
ing of all his novels converge. A very characteristic little essay 
which he wrote, on the ‘ Enduring Freshness of our Feelings,” 
has been translated by Lady Chatterton, and inserted in 
this volume. It is perhaps the most formal and elaborate 
of his attempts to reason, or rather persuade, men out of 
one of the most painful of apprehensions—the fear lest advancing 
age must necessarily deaden our hopes, feelings, and enjoy- 
ments. ‘The topics urged are tolerably obvious, and Qjegre has 
expatiated long ago on most of them. But the difference between 
the ancient and the modern world is strikingly illustrated 
by the prominence assigned by Richter to love as a peculiar agent 
in preserving the freshness of the feelings. The notion of love, 
apart from the love of some thing or person—of love as having an 
actual and even active existence, without being individualized—is 
essentially modern, and peculiarly German. There is a vein 
of prolonged tenderness, a copiousness of sustained sentiment 
in Germans, which is one of their most distinguishing, and 
perhaps one of their most enviable traits. “Love,” Richter says 
in the essay of which we are speaking, “like the ambrosia 
spoken of in the old poem, affords the sweetest nourishment, 
while at the same time it bestows immortality.” If we were to 
translate this either into the language of classical or into that of 
medieval times, we should see that at the most we could only 
arrive at something analogous, and the analogy could not be very 
strong. Richter not only felt this love, but he set it before him 
as the reward of exertion, discipline, and thought. It wassome- 
thing which was to transmute the whole of man’s existence, to 
strengthen each in his trials and troubles, and cheer him when 
reflecting on the miseries of others. Life, he says, in one pas- 
sage, is a dream tothe true poet. He throws around all the mis- 
fortunes of others the halo of his fancy—everything appears to 
him affecting or elevating—Arcadian, transitory or joyful. And 
the prere! result of the development of feelin ad the exercise 
of the fancy, was to be the much desired cheerfulness of mind— 
* cheerfulness which is at the same time the soil and flower of 
virtue, and her garland.” 

Solarge a portion of Richter’s works is devoted to the discussion 
of | pe of social and domestic interest, to theories of education, 
and observations on married life, that this volume of selections 
would have been very imperfect if it had not contained a large 
number of passages illustrative of the opinions of Richter on 
these heads. Richter had a shrewd, clear insight into the wants 
and failings of human beings in their domestic relations, and 
many of his scattered remarks on the happiness or antagonism of 
married couples, and of parents and children, are lifted out of 
the region of truisms by the amount of keen judgment and acute 
perception which they indicate. With respect to married people 
especially he is often very successful and suggestive in his 
remarks. On education his theories are perhaps too elaborate, 
and his instructions too definite. The canons of education laid 
down by philosophers of either sex are, indeed, generally 
of very imperfect use to living parents, who are obliged to cut 
their coat according to their cloth, and adapt the details of 
education to their own circumstances and the character of each 
particular child. A literal obedience to Richter’s directions for 
the management of children would subject a family to a needless 
and tormenting system of high-pressure carefulness. We are 
told to avoid letting children see a light suddenly, not to com- 
mand them to keep anything secret until they are six, and to let 
them daily, for an hour at a time, hop and twirl about us while 
we play an old fiddle to them. Directions such as these, if 
implicitly followed, would make the position of a parent one 
equally nervous and tedious. But in reality they are only the 
results of observation put into the objectionable shape of specific 
instructions; and, in order to be of any use, , ot must be 
reduced to their original form, and we must be content to know 
that children ought to be spared sudden frights, to be encou- 
raged in openness, and allowed to exercise their limbs freely. 

What is much more important and valuable than the study of 
such abortive efforts at a family code, is to see the general spirit 
in which Richter wished education should be approached, and 
the general ends to which it should be directed. He starts, as 
we have said, with the notion that the aim of education, as of 
life, is te attain ch through piety and communion with 
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nature, and it is not difficult to see how details might be accom- 
modated to this general outline. The value we attach to these 
details really depends on our concurrence with, or rejection of, 
the main theory which the author maintains and illustrates. 


REYNOLDS AND GAINSBOROUGH.* 


“TF ever this nation,” said Reynolds, in his Fourteenth 
Discourse, “‘ should produce genius sufficient to acquire to 
us the honourable distinction of an English school, the name of 
Gainsborough will be transmitted to posterity in the history of 
art among the very first of that rising name.” The prediction 
has been fulfilled; and our own generation, which was the first 
that had an opportunity of seeing, in the Manchester Exhibition, 
a chronological array of the a English school, has agreed to 
place the Sudbury painter and his eloquent panegyrist 
on equal pedestals in the Temple of Fame. Opinions may 
differ as to the amount of influence exerted upon suc- 
ceeding artists by the quondam rivals, but no one disputes 
that the native and almost untaught genius of Gainsborough is 
quite as honourable to English art as the more mannered style of 
his travelled contemporary. The result of the Manchester 
Gallery of British artists was, in fact, a réhabilitation of Gains- 
borough as a portrait painter. No one who has once seen them, 
with discriminating eyes, will ever forget the picture of Mrs. 
Graham, or that of the young Jady with a Pomeranian dog from 
Lord Hertford’s collection. We are not surprised that a new 
French art periodical, the Gazette des Beaux Arts, which has 
just appeared under the editorship of M. Charles Blanc, has 
illustrated an article on Gainsborough, in its second number, with 
an etching of the former of these portraits. And M. Théophile 
Silvestre, (whose kindly feelings towards England in general 
should have protected him from the scant courtesy which he 
met with from certain members of one of our artistic professions,) 
in his interesting lecture before the Society of Arts, has done 
full justice to Gainsborough’s surpassing merits. It is to be re- 
_ that the collective British allery which will be formed at 
rompton, when the Vernon and Turner piotares are moved 
from Marlborough House to the neighbourhood of the Sheep- 
shanks Collection, will contain no first-rate specimen of Gains- 
verona ® portraits. Nor, indeed, is Sir Joshua Reynolds 
properly represented in the National Collection. Let us ho 
that one result of the meeting of the three galleries will be the 
resolution never more to separate them, though not to make 
South Kensington their permanent domicile. And when once 
the deficiencies of the collection as a series illustrative of the 
whole history of the British School are made apparent, it may 
be expected that no pains will be spared to procure really 
characteristic examples of these two great artists. 

The growing interest that is taken in English painting has 
been clearly shown by the welcome reception of the scheme for 
the aggregation of the three separate collections just mentioned ; 
though we are glad to find an equally strong desire expressed 
that the Sheepshanks pictures, with the liberal donor’s assent, 
should hereafter follow the others to a more central National 
Gallery, and not be made a pretext for keeping the whole at 
Brompton. And the increasing appreciation of our native school 
by foreign critics, as exemplified in the instances before men- 
tioned, will probably react upon public opinion at home. We 
welcome, therefore, with es ar satisfaction, as materials for 
the complete history, yet to be written, of modern British art, 


- the publication of such catalogues and biographies as those men- 


tioned at the head of this paper. It is most important, before it 
be too late, to collect and perpetuate all the facts that are yet 
preserved bearing on the life and works of the founders of our 
native school. We agree with Mr. Ruskin, who, when consulted 
as to the expediency of printing Sir Joshua’s Italian memoranda, 
replied, “Publish them, by all means; the private notes of 
Reynolds are most precious.” 

e formerly noticed Mr. Cotton’s Memoirs of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his Works. This gentleman has since pub- 
lished a careful alphabetical list of his portraits, compiled from 
the painter's note-books and account books, and from exhi- 
bition catalogues. And still more recently he has completed his 
self-imposed task by giving to the world a series of extracts from 
Sir Joshua’s notes on the pictures which most struck his fancy 
on his Italian tour, and a transcript of his account book, showing 
the prices he obtained for a great number of his pictures. Be- 
sides which, we find some letters, hitherto unpublished, from 
some of his contemporaries, and observations by Mason, the 
friend of Gray, on his method of colouring. 

Mr. Cotton’s Catalogue of the Reynolds portraits is very well 
compiled and arranged, and will be henceforward the standard 
authority on the subject. There may, of course, be certain 
inaccuracies, which will hereafter be corrected. The names of 
the sitters are collected principally from the memoranda in Sir 


* A Catalogue of the Portraits Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knight, 
P.R.A. Compiled from his Autograph Memorandum Books, and from 
Printed Catalogues, &c. By William Cotton, Esq. London: Longmans, 1857. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Notes and Observations on Pictures, chiefly of the 
Venetian School. Being Extracts from his Italian Sketch Books. Ris, the 
Rey. W. Mason’s Observations on Sir Joshua’s Method of Colouring, and 
some Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson, Malone, and others. Edited by 
William Cotton, Esq. London: J. R. Smith. 1859. 

Life of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. By the late George Williams Fulcher. 
Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1856. , 


Joshua’s pocket-books, which—nineteen in number—begin with 
the year 1755, three years after his settlement in London, and 
end in 1790, two years before his death. These are arranged 
alphabetically, with short illustrative notes, containing biogra- 
phical facts, or Horace Walpole’s remarks, or the dates of exhibi- 
tion, or the time of successive sales with the respective prices. 
These annotations might have been much increased with great 
advantage. Another ion in the table contains the exact date of 
the painting, as ascertained from the pocket-books. Then follows 
the name of the present proprietor, when it is discoverable ; and 
a fourth column mentions the cagreringe that have been made 
from each picture. The names of such sitters as are not found 
in the painter’s own notes, but are added from other quarters, 
are —_ in italics. Every one will see the value of such a list 
as this in determining, in future years, the authenticity of a pre- 
sumed Reynolds portrait ; and the convenience of the alphabetical 
arrangement will be allowed by all who have occasion to compare 
it with that of the otherwise more perfect catalogue of Gains- 
borough’s works appended to Mr. Fulcher’s life of that painter. 
In the latter, the pictures are arbitrarily classified in numerous 
groups, and in each group the works are arranged in the order 
of execution. Nothing is more difficult than to discover any 

ticular picture in this catalogue; but when it is found, the 
information is fuller than in Mr. Cotton’s list, since it comprises 
also a notice of the size and nature of the picture, while the 
column of observations is more amply furnished. 

It is lamentable to observe how many works of these two great 
artists have already disappeared, whether by accident—as in the 
destruction by fire of Exton Park and Flixton, or by the more 
normal casualties of change of proprietorship and decay of 
families. By far the greater number of the pictures enumerated in 
these two catalogues are no longer to be traced. The dispersion 
of collections and the gradual displacements of family portraits 
by their successors will quite account for this. As we write, the 
newspapers inform us that, owing to the late Lord Northwick’s 
intestacy, the magnificent gallery of Thirlstane House will be 
broken up ; and every one remembers Horace Walpole’s amusing 
description of the process by which the portraits of the last 
generation descend from the drawing-room to the parlour, and 
then mount to the two pair of stairs, and then are banished to 
the country house or the housekeeper’s room, till they are stowed 
away in garrets or sold as rubbish to the brokers of Seven Dials. 
In addition to all these chances, the pictures of Reynolds, through 
his invincible fondness for trying experiments with the vehicles 
of his colours, have been doomed to suffer a premature decay ; 
and Mr. Cotton mentions the deliberate destruction of at least 
one portrait, in consequence of the total obliteration of the 
features. 

The Italian journals and sketch-books of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
from which a selection of extracts is now published, have been 
lately purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
Malone had expressed the desire of the artists of his day to know 
something about Reynolds’ practice and habits of study when in 
Italy. is want is to some extent supplied by Mr. Cotton’s 
compilation. We cannot say, however, that the extracts given 
are of any striking value ; and it must be remembered that the 
general results of Sir Joshua’s Italian tour are summed up more 
satisfactorily, not only in the striking improvement of his own style 
of painting after his return to England, but in the famous Dis- 
courses that bear his name. It may be gathered, however, from 
the new materials now collected, that of all he saw in Italy the 
great Venetian colourists, Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto, 
made the greatest impression on his mind. At Rome he gave 
the palm to Michelangelo over Raffaelle, in respect of design, 
but he imitated in his own practice the school of Venice. Mr. 
Cotton remarks, with great probability, that Reynolds followed 
implicitly on his tour the guidance of Richardson, whose 
Account of Pictures in Italy was the popular handbook of the 
time. Thus, though he travelled from Rome to Florence by the 
eastern route, he takes no notice whatever of Assisi and its 
priceless treasures of early art; and at Perugia he observes 
nothing but one picture by the great master of the place, and 
two by Baroccio. At Florence he thinks John of Bologna the 
equal of Michelangelo in sculpture. His general remarks on 
the Florentine collections are strangely meagre; but here is a 
sentence that may be worth extracting:— 

We must arrive at what is unknown by what is known. Whoever secks a 
shorter method only deceives himself; and, whilst be flatters himself that he 
is in ion of the art, is embracing a cloud, and produces only monsters , 
and iesee, In Raffaelle there is nothing of the affectation of painting— 
neither dark nor light—no indications of affected contrasts—no affected 
masses of light and p 0 Haley He is the medium—Annibal Caracci too wild; 
ditto Michael Angelo; Domenichino too tame; Guido too effeminate. 

At Venice the notes are chiefly technical. It is curious that 
his remarks at the time on the famous “ Peter Martyr” of Titian 
scarcely bear out his qorguent warnings, in his Eleventh Dis- 
course, against the minutely accurate drawing of the beech-tree 
in that picture which has been so much admired by Turner and 
Mr. Ruskin. Burnet does not hesitate to impute to Reynolds’ 
own example of hasty and conventional execution that want of 
finish and natural truth in later English art from which pre- 
Raffaellitism is the reaction. 

Mason’s remarks on Sir Joshua’s technical processes, which 
are included in Mr. Cotton’s volume, are highly valuable, though 
merely fragmen This writer attributes to the free use of 
lake, against which Northcote is known to have warned 
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Reynolds, that premature fading which even in his time was 
notorious. From this essay, did our space permit it, we might 
make several extracts. ‘The original letters added in the 
appendix are unimportant, except so far as they seem to show 
thet the text of the Discourses was submitted to Malone, and 
perhaps to Burke and Johnson, for criticism and correction. 

Fulcher’s Life of Gainsborough, to which we have referred, is 
by no means a satisfactory performance, and we should be glad 
to see the subject better treated. But it brings out one marked 
ea of difference between the two rivals which is worth noticing. 

ynolds seems to have had no tastes or powers beyond the 
immediate branch of art which he followed. But Gainsborough— 
who was undoubtedly the greater artist by nature—was an able 
modeller and a consummate musician. We are of those who 
regret the exclusive practice by the generality of modern artists 
of some one particular form of art. Wesympathize with the wish 
expressed of late by more than one distinguished architect, that 
our designers of buildings could also carve the necessary sculp- 
ture for their adornment; and we could never share the indigna- 
tion of those who decided a priori that Mr. Landseer could never 
model the lions for the Nelson Column. We hear, therefore, 
with special satisfaction, that two eminent painters have been 
associated with the select list of sculptors who are to be invited 
to compete for a monumental effigy to the memory of the late 
Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


WORKS OF KING ALFRED.* 


ws believe there is nothing in the world so deceptive as a 
list of names. And the more illustrious they are, tle less 
they prove. The present volume is a strong case in point. The 
names of the Alfred Committee are imposing indeed—Baron 
Bunsen, Earl Stanhope, the late Earl of Dr. Whewell, 
the Bishop of Oxford, and, the highest guarantee of all for an 
historical undertaking, the Bishop of St. David’s. The list of 
“Editors and Contributors,” also, reads wonderfully well. It 
contains several of our very best Teutonic scholars—Dr. Bosworth, 
Mr. Earle, Dr. Pauli, Mr. Thorpe, to say nothing of Mr. 
Wright and Dr. Giles, who, if they lad written less, would be 
more worthy to rank in the same company. Dut, except Dr. 
Giles, we find that very few of these eminent persons have really 
had much to do with the work. The Preliminary Essays are 
chiefly by persons whose names are quite sirange to us, and who, 
at any rate, have the modesty not to blazon themselves abroad in 
either of the two prominent lists. But, strange to say, there is 
one name which pursues us everywhere, which turns up alike 
among the “ Alfred Committee,’ among the “ Editors and 
Contributors,” and among the actual makers of the book. This 
is none other than “ M. F. Tupper, Esq.” figuring here as D.C.L.— 
here as F.R.S.—here as of ‘Albury, Guildford”—there as 
“ Author of Proverbial Philosophy.” An Alfred Jubilee, like 
some other things, seems to bring together very strange bed- 
fellows. Think of the juxtapositions—Pauli and ‘Tupper, Whewell 
and Tupper, Thirlwall and Tupper. 
tis 6 vous ; Ti kdOopvos kai porradov ; 

The result is, that something which Dr. Pauli and Baron Bunsen 
might perhaps call ein Tupperismus is spread over the whole 
thing. The spirit of the illustrious names which figure in front 
seldom or never meets us; but the spiritof Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper seems to be the general source of inspiration. 

his is a “ Jubilee Edition”—it is the commemoration of the 
“Alfred Jubilee,” at Wantage, in 1849. What is a “ jubilee?” 
One’s notion of it may be a little confused between a ram’s-horn 
and a period of fifty years—it suggests notions a little jumbled 
up between the Pope of Rome and the High Priest of the Jews— 
but the definition contained in the opening paragraph of the 
preface never struck us before :— 

Two years have now since a public meeting was held in the town 
of Wantage, on the 25th of October, 1849, to celebrate the Jubilee, or thou- 
sanaith year, since the birth of King Alfred the Great. 

“Two years and a bittock,” we should think, have passed be- 
tween 1849 and 1858; but that is a joke to the quite novel 
information that a jubilee means “a thousandth year.” 

On this occasion, we are told, “ twenty thousand of our fellow- 
countrymen met together, and the whole town presented an ap- 
pearance of mirth and holiday.” Nothing more likely; we 
should only like to know whether the Wantage magistrates had 

no more than the average number of “ drunk and disorderly” to 
' deal with the next morning. Our twenty thousand fellow- 
countrymen would have been very poor “ Anglo-Saxons” if they 
had no recourse to ale and mead on so high a festival. But how 
many of the twenty thousand knew about King Alfred? Only 
“‘a select number of one hundred persons” were allowed to dine 
together at the “‘ Alfred’s Head,” and “to declare to the world 
that the name of Alfred should not be forgotten.” Only one 
hundred out of twenty thousand brother Anglo-Saxons—nineteen 
thousand nine hundred were left to shift for themselves in the 
highways and hedges. No brother Anglo-Saxon compelled them 
to come in, no modern Martin gave half his cloak to the beggar, 
no true descendant of Alfred shared his last loaf with the poor 
Christian. One hundred diners and resolvers out of twenty 
thousand— 

& Snpoxparia, avacyera ; 

* Jubilee Edition. Complete Works of ing Alfred the Great. With 

Preliminary Essays. 2 vols. London: Bosworth and Harrison. 1858. 


Surely the “ guests from America, that hopeful mother of future 
Anglo-Saxons,” must have thought it worse than anything de- 
nounced by Mr. Bright, worse than anything recorded of Spartan, 
Venetian, or even Norman oligarchs. 

Well, the select hundred dined and resolved, “and their Chair- 
man was Charles Eyston, Esq., of Hendred House, near Want- 
age.” Never having caies toned of Mr. Eyston, we wish to 
treat him with every respect, but we cannot help asking wh 
their chairman was not rather one of those noble, right reverend, 
and learned personages of whom we had heard before, and who 
are so solemnly paraded among the Alfred Committee and the 
list of Editors and Contributors? Were none of them there ? or 
did they prefer to fraternize with the excluded Anglo-Saxondom 
of the 19,900? But Mr. Eyston, we are glad to hear, “ is a true 
English gentleman, and both in heart and name a thorough 
Anglo-Saxon.” It would require the genius of a Tupper to 
explain the difference between ‘a true English gentleman” and 
“a thorough Anglo-Saxon.” But we are especially curious to 
know what the 19,900 thought of the select hundred? Very 
odd opinions are often current on such occasions, and neither the 
Teutonic nor the Celtic mind seems exempt from delusion. 
When the late Dean Buckland led forth a band of savans from 
the British Association Meeting at Oxford, the whole borderland 
of Wessex and Mercia poured forth its indwellers to see—the 
fight! Only last year the antiquaries who went round the 
primeval remains about Bath were set down in popular imagina- 
tion, though no less a person than Dr. Guest was among them, 
as Dr. Somebody’s lunatics taken out for an airing. And when, 
some years back, a more adventurous band made their way by 
land and sea to the remote cathedral of St. David’s, the Cymrian 
mind, by a far more imaginative process, determined them to be 
“* Jucyites come to recover the lost church property.” Who or 
what ‘“ Jucyites” might be was not very clear. Some compara- 
tive philologists ruled that it was a slight confusion between 
“* Puseyites” and “ Jesuits.” Now will Mr. Tupper really tell 
us—in confidence, if he pleases—what the 19,900 said about the 
select hundred? Did they set them down as pugilists, lunatics, 
or “ Jucyites” ? 

But enough of the Wantage mummery of 1849. We have, we 
hope, rather too much and too real reverence for the memory of 
one of the greatest of Englishmen and of human beings to feel 
other than indignant at seeing King Alfred degraded into the 
object of a pageant which only wanted the element of commercial 
speculation to be equally contemptible with the Burns pageant 
of 1859. Alfred was indeed a King of whom England may be 
proud for ever; perhaps no character recorded in Cistery comes 
so near to perfection ; no man ever united excellences of so many 
various kinds. But cannot Alfred be honoured without puttin 
forth, as is done in the preface to this Jubilee Book, an absur 
and ignorant libel on every other man of the ninth century ? 
This, we feel quite sure, is no writing of Dr. Bosworth, of Mr. 
Earle, of Dr. Pauli, of Mr. Thorpe, or of Mr. Wright. There is 
an impress of “ Albury, near Guildford,” upon every line. In 
the ninth century, of course everything but Alfred was piteh 
dark. Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald, we suppose, could 
not read a word—John Scotus Erigena never explored a philo- 
sophical problem—Basil the Macedonian never tried his hand at 
legislation—and Photius never turned a page of the literature of 
Hellas. But nobody else wrote in a vernacular tongue. What 
does Mr. Tupper conceive to have been the vernacular tongues 
of the scholars of Constantinople and of Cordova? But Alfred 
“was the inventor, if we may use the expression, of a vernacular 
literature.” ‘What then, we should like to know, was Cedmon ? 
Our prefacer continues :— 

His writings are not stored up in the obscurities of monkish Latin, of 
which it is hard to say whether the trouble of reading it or of writing it is 
the greater; but they were written in plain English, which the ploughboy, 
as he whistled his way to the furrow in the neighbourhood cf Wantage, 
might have read with ease and with profit. And what adds to the merit of 
these works, is the ascertained fact that the King of England was working 
alone at that time in pioneering and opening the road to a national litera- 
ture. All besides himself were grinding in the heavy mill of the Fathers 
and the schoolmen, putting forth to the world masses of literary rubbish, 
which, without doing one atom of good to mankind, swelled the libraries of 
the monasteries, entailing a load of mental tribulation on posterity for ages 
to come. 

Now, because one man finds so much “ mental tribulation” in 
studying certain writers, it does not follow that everybody else 
does the same. We find, for our part, that the “trouble of 
reading” monkish Latin is at least not greater than that of 
reading Tupperjan English. We confess that we should have 
liked a few more “ masses of literary rubbish” from the “ heavy 
mill” of poets and historians in which Photius so diligently 
“ground.” And we deny all claim to be looked on as a champion 
of our Teutonic mother-tongue to a writer who, having called 
King Alfred, in plain English, “a man,” can turn about and 
degrade him, in the slang of a penny-a-liner, into “ an individual.” 

There was found, in England, a man whose soul shone through that thick 
darkness, and that individual was a King, &c. 


Mr. Tupper—it can be nobody else—then goes on to tell us that 
the works of Alfred ‘form the most valuable portion of Anglo- 
Saxon literature.” He adds, very truly, “ it is no disparagement 
to these writings that they are mostly yey” stey of ancient 
Latin writers.” No disparagement at all to King Alfred; but 
proof positive that they are not “ the most valuable portion of 


Anglo-Saxon literature.” Translations and paraphrases cannot 
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be the most valuable portion of any literature. We can trust 
Alfred to have supplied that want which was most urgent in his 
own day; that so wise a man as Alfred devoted his time to 
translation rather than to original composition is sufficient proof 
that translations were what the English people just then most 
needed. Butit is ludicrous to call these second-hand productions 
the most valuable portion of Anglo-Saxon literature. What we 
have as our special possession, our special glory, to which no 
other Teutonic nation can supply a rival, is the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. We may, indeed, boast ourselves that while Egin- 
hard, and eee and Widukind were recording the deeds of 
Frankish Kings and Emperors in—if Mr. Tupper pleases—‘ the 
obscurities of monkish Latin,” our monks were telling the tale of 
Alfred and A®thelstan in the very speech of their heroes. How 
gladly would we have preserved to us a little more of the daily 
talk of Charles the Great and his son than the two syllables, 
“ Huz, huz’’—and those two addressed to the devil. ow glad 
one would be to have the treaty between Charles of Gaul and 
Louis the Teuton extended to as great a length as that between 
Alfred and Guthrum. Yet we-are far from thinking that the 
Frankish historians of the ninth and tenth centuries “swelled 
the libraries of monasteries without doing an atom of good to 
mankind.” 

In fact, the whole idea of publishing a modern English transla- 
tion of Alfred’s works is simply a gigantic blunder from begin- 
ning to end. To the Teutonic scholar the original text is in- 
valuable ; it is, of course, one important chapter in the history 
of the English language. Buta second-hand translation of King 
Alfred’s translations is simply lost labour. Do you want King 
Alfred’s text? You have not got it. Do you want the matter 
of Orosius, Gregory, and Beda? Why, then, go’ to Orosius, 
Gregory, and Beda themselves? For what possible class of 
readers it is designed we cannot form the remotest guess. It is 
not for Teutonic scholars, who would prefer Alfred’s own text. 
It is not for Latin scholars, who would prefer Beda’s own text. 
And if any zealous lady or polemical churchwarden, great in 
theological controversy but not “learned in the Latin tongue,” 
is anxious to quote a little Beda, a little Orosius, or a little 
Gregory, surely at least a translation at first hand would be 
safer. German and Arabic books used to be first ‘‘ made 
French,” and from French ‘‘ made English ;” but it is hard] 
respectful to King Alfred to make him play the part of M. Gal- 
land with the Arabian Nights. In short, a critical edition of 
King Alfred’s own texts, such as Mr. Earle or Mr. Thorpe could 
have given us—adding, it may be, page by page, a literal modern 
English version for weaker brethren—would have been really 
valuable ; but the present collection is worthless. 


The preliminary Essays strike us as being, on the whole, ex- 
ceedingly poor. IPf they were to be written, why were not some 
of the honourable men among the Editors and Contributors set 
to write them? Why were the Ninth Century, the Danes, and 
the Anglo-Saxons left to the tender mercies of “ 'T. Forester, 
Esq.,” C. Hook, Esq.,” and “G.Soane, Esq.?” Their prodne- 
tions, as far as we have looked at them, seem laborious but 
feeble. Mr. Forester, like everybody else, has his fling at the 
Eastern Empire :— 

Indeed, though their Byzantine capital was seated on the hither side of 
the Bosphorus, and the barbarized provinces of Greece and Macedonia were 
subject to their rule, the Emperors of Constantinople can scarcely be consi- 
dered at this period as an aoe oom power. With so wide a field before us, 
it is therefore happily needless that we should more than incidentally notice 
the political relations of the series of Emperors who, with savage despotism 
or Oriental apathy, filled the Byzantine throne between the Isaurian and the 
Macedonian dynasties. A frontier treaty with Charlemagne, another with 
the Caliphs of Spain for mutual co-operation against those of Bagdad, some 
pompous embassies to the Frankish Kings, and the tardy and unfrequent 
appearance of their fleets on the southern shores of Italy, were the slender 
— of the intervention of the Greek Emperors in the affairs of Western 

urope. 

What is meant by the “barbarized provinces of Greece and 
Macedonia?” Is it merely a shot? or has T. Forester, Esq., 
stumbled on the famous Kai yéyove 
BapBapos? Again, is it merely a shot, or did Mr. Forester really 
know that the Amorian Cesars were decidedly weaker than 
their Isaurian predecessors or their Macedonian successors ? 
Yet we cannot help thinking that both the boundary treaty and 
the Byzantine fleet—which, by the way, sometimes appeared off 
Venice as well as off Bari—were of rather more importance in 
the eyes of Charlemagne and his successors than in those of 
Mr. Forester. 

We spare, out of deference to the royal victim, any exposure 
of the fate of King Alfred’s Poem in the avowed grasp of the 
Proverbial Philosopher. But will it be believed that Dr. Giles 
finishes off the first volume with an account of St. Peter’s crypt 
at Oxford—Grimbald’s crypt, as he still holds it to be, and quotes 
Dr. Ingram for the belief? He adds, however— 

Notwithstanding the opinion of so able an antiquary as the author of the 


remarks just quoted, it has heen held by others that the style of architecture 
which presents itself in this crypt is characteristic of an age later than that 
of King Alfred. 


Among the twenty thousand Anglo-Saxons at Wantage was 
there no one who had learned the A B C of architectural science ? 
Dr. Giles has been a resident in Oxford in at least two cha- 
racters, but it would seem that only very feeble echoes from 
Holywel: and the Turl find their way either to Corpus Christi 
College or to Oxford Castle. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Second Notice. 


E have seen what was the condition of the text of Shak- 
speare before editorial care and conjectural emendation 
were applied to it. The language, as we read it now, is_neces- 
sarily eclectic; and we have, in the next place, to consider the 
qualifications of those who have taken in hand successively to 
amend and establish it. The editors of Shakspeare may be 
divided into three classes:—1. Those who were merely verbal 
critics. 2. Those who combined antiquarian with philological 
learning. And 3. Those who take “ the high priori ground” of 
esthetics, and deal rather with the art and the imagination than 
with the words or the materials employed by Shakspeare. 
The first of the critical editions of Shakspeare appeared 
very early in the eighteenth century—that by Nicholas 
Rowe in 1709, just forty-five years after the publication of the 
third folio edition. Its critical merits are slender, though it 
rofesses to contain “ Shakspeare’s Plays, Revised and Corrected.” 
But the rhetorical author of Jane Shore and translator cf Lucan 
was not among the most suitable of men to correct and revise the 
readings of the earlier impressions. Rowe, however, was a 
sincere admirer of Shakspeare, even though he expressed his 
approval of him in somewhat strange fashion. He is great] 
comforted by the fact that “‘ three very great men—to wit, Lord 
Falkland, Mr. Justice Vaughan, and Mr. Selden—considered 
Caliban a perfectly original character, for whom his creator had 
devised not only manners but a language also proper to himself.” 
He thinks that, on the whole, we have been gainers by Shak- 
speare’s having small Latin and less Greek, since, if we have b 
his ignorance of the tongues lost some regularity of plot an 
much refinement of phrase, we have also gained much “ fire, im- 
petuosity, and even beautiful extravagance” which a knowledge 
of Sophocles and Terence might have quenched or curbed. The 
second edition of Rowe’s Shakspeare, in1714,was followed, eleven 
years afterwards, by that of Pope, in six volumes quarto, which, 
so far as handsome paper and printing went, was worthy of its 
author. The preface, indeed, is a masterly composition, reflect- 
ing in nearly every page the good sense for which Pope 
was so remarkable. Indeed, so just and 80 well expressed 
are many of the opinions, that their author almost merits a 
place beside Coleridge and Schlegel, and the best of the third 
order of Shakspearian commentators. But for the drier and 
more laborious duties of an editor Pope was singularly unfit. 
Tn the first place, he was profoundly ignorant of philology, and 
being so, as profoundly despised it. He really thought Bentley 
to be the boot whom he lashed. He would allow a dictionary- 
maker to know the meaning of isolated words, but he would not 
admit that any verbal scholar could put two words together. He 
had equal contempt for archeology in all its branches, and 
denounced as ‘‘ reading that was never read” the very studies 
on which the second race of commentators plumed themselves. 
Wild work, indeed, did the author of the Essay on Criticism 
make with the text of Shakspeare. He collated the early copies, 
but he amended their readings little less rashly than if he 
had been possessed with a theory like that of the Jesuit Har- 
douin’s, respecting Horace and Virgil, and had fancied that 
at least half of the plays were written by illiterate monks. 
Passage after passage he struck out, on the supposition that the 
players had been at work in one place, and blundering tran- 
scribers in another, until, what with pulling out black hairs, and 
what with extirpating white, Shakspeare’s text was left bald 
and shorn of its fairest proportions. The errors of Pope were 
perceived and arrested by a person whom he originally seated 
on the throne of Duncedom, though he subsequently deposed him 
and caused Cibber to reign in his stead. Lewis Theobald owed 
his elevation to that dull eminence to a tract which he published 
in 1726, entitled Shakespear Restored, or Specimens of Blunders 
Committed and Unamended in Pope's Edition of this Poet. 
~— the case of lése-majesté which caused Pope to write, in 
172 
a Hig! a seat that far outshone 
Henley’s gilt tub, or Fleckno’s Irish throne, 
Great Tibbald nods. 
And hence, and in virtue also of the edition of the poet published 
by the same offender in 1733, it was that the touchy satirist dubbed 
his censor for ever with the epithet of “ Piddling Tibbalds.” 
Theobald, however, stood out against the pelting of this pitiless 
storm as bravely as Bentley himself, and not only did readers at 
the time prefer his edition to Pope’s, but even now, more than a 
century after his cure priores were given to the world, he stands,’ 
for sobriety in dealing with Shakspeare’s text, and for occasional 
happiness in conjecture of the true, or at least probable, readings 
of it, among the best of annotators. Samuel Johnson much 
undervalued Theobald, and yet once, whether compelled by the 
truth or oblivious of his preceding censure, he stated fairly the 
merits of Shakspeare’s third critical editor. ‘‘ Pope,” he writes, 
“was succeeded by Theobaid, a man of narrow comprehension 
and small acquisitions, with no native and intrinsic splendour of 
nius, with little of the artificial light of leasing, bus zealous 
‘or minute accuracy, and not negligent in pursuing it. He col- 
lated the ancient copies and rectified many errors. A man so 
anxiously scrupulous might have been ex to do more, but 
what little he did was commonly right.” In this sentence the 
doctor plays the part of Balaam, the son of Beor: he wish 
Theobald to be cursed, but he dismisses him with » blessing 
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instead. For what cardinal virtues, on his own showing, did this 
man of “narrow comprehension and small acquisitions’ lack for 
the task he took in hand—that, namely, of correcting verbal and 
typographical mistakes inherited from the folios and quartos, and 
overlooked by incompetent editors? Had Theobald, indeed, 
presumed to discourse on the weightier matters of Shakspearian 
criticism—on theimagination, the passion, the profound ju gment, 
the linked sweetness of his author—he then would have come 
directly and deservedly under Johnson’s bludgeon and Pope’s 

Pains, reading, study, are his just pretence, 

‘And all he wants is ppirit, taste, sense. 


“But,” as Mr. Charles Knight has justly observed, “it was 
because Theobald was ‘anxiously scrupulous,’ because he did 
not attempt ‘to do more’ than an editor ought to do, that he had 
the public support.” 

The rules which Theobald imposed on himself in the execution 
of his editorial functions are so wholesome, both in practice and 
as a guide for editors generally, that we transcribe them. He 
says, in his Preface :— 

Wherever the author’s sense is clear and discoverable (though, perchance, 
low and trivial) [Theobald, it must be remembered, was “a Christian and an 
ordinary man” after all] Ihave not by any innovation tampered with his 
text out of an ostentation to make him better than the old copies have 


done. 

Where, through all the former editions, a p has laboured under flat 
nonsense and invincible darkness, if by the addition or alteration of a letter 
or two, or a transposition in the pointing, I have restored to him both sense 
and sentiment, such corrections, I am persuaded, will need no indulgence. 

And, wherever I have taken a greater latitude and liberty in amending, I 
have constantly endeavoured to support my corrections and conjectures by 
parallel pi and authorities from himself, the surest means of expounding 
any author whatsoever. 


Of Hanmer’s splendid edition, in six volumes, quarto, eee at 
the Oxford University Press in 1744, it is only needful to say 
that— 

There marched the bard and blockhead side by side— 


since, as Mr. Capell remarks of the Baronet, “he pursues a 
track in which it is poe to be hoped he will never be followed, 
in the publication of any authors whatsoever, for this were in 
effect to annihilate them if carried a little further.” Neither 
will Warburton’s edition, with its slashing emendations, detain 
us from proceeding at once to the second race of Shakspearian 
commentators, for Johnson did little to improve the text, and 
that little was not done well. And a very singular race they 
were—nearly as prodigious a brood, considering the author of 
their being, as ever proceeded from the teeming mud of the Nile. 
Looking to the reputation of these men in their day—“ their acts 
and their wars "—how, “like a peculiar people, a chosen priest- 
hood,” they enclosed themselves within a circle of high pretensions 
—how they imaginedthemselves doing honour to Shakspeare when 
all the while they were seeking to be honoured themselves—how 
rigidly they preserved their game, and held all critics on the 
drama, not sealed with their seal and acting under their warrant, 
as profane persons, literary a and poachers, contrary to 
the statute they had made and provided—Farmer, Steevens, 
Reed, and Co. were as noticeable men as the annals of literature 
have ever exhibited. 

Inthe Pursuits of Literature—apoem onceregarded with almost 
as much admiration as the Satires of Juvenal, and with little less 
dread than the Dunciad and his commen- 
tators are represented under the figure of Actwon pulled down by 
his own hounds. As this poem is now nearly forgotten, or remem- 
bered only in a few stinging couplets that cling like burs to the 
ear, we will transcribe from it this spirited hunting-piece:— 


Must I for Shakspeare no compassion feel, 

Almost eat up by commentating zeal ? 

On Avon’s banks I heard Actzon mourn, 

By fell black-letter dogs to pieces torn ; 

Dogs that from gothic kennels eager start, 

All well broke in by coney-catching art. 

Hark, Johnson smacks his lash; loud sounds the din ; 

Mounted in rear see Steevens, whipper-in, 

Rich with the spoils of learning’s black domain, 

And guide supreme o’er all the tainted plain. 

Lo! first Melampus Farmer deftly springs ; 
Walter de Mapes, his sire) the welkin rings. 
tout Gloucester mark in Pamphagus advance, 

Who never stood aghast in speechless trance. 

The sage Ichnobates see Tyrrwhitt limp ; 

Malone Hylactor bounds, a clear-voiced imp; 

Asbolus Hawkins, a grim 8 hound, 

In music growls and beats the bushes round. 

See Dorceus Whiter o’er the learned soil, 

Brisk, though at fault, with new associates toil ; 

In Theron’s form see Ritson next contend, 

Fierce, meagre, pale, no commentator’s friend ; 

Tom Warton, next, Agriodos acute, 

With Labros Percy barks in close pursuit ; 

Hot in the chase I left it out of breath, 

I wished not to be in at Shakspeare’s death. 


Some of the pack were good dogs enough in every respect, 
except asregarded Acton. Johnson was a mighty hunter, but 
his game was in other than the Shakspearian field. Tyrrwhitt 
was an excellent Greek scholar, as well as an able editor of Chaucer. 
Warton was no mean poet, a genial critic of Pope and Spenser, 
and, considering how little was done to his hand, really a mar- 
yellous areheologist. Percy and Whiter had each the elements 
in thém of sound Shakspearian commentators, but were in- 


fected, the latter of them especially, by the depraved fashion 
of their times, in their opinions of poetic virtue. But no one of 
these was accounted in his day as a leader in the chase. That 
distinction was reserved for Farmer, Steevens, and Malone. As 
examples of what were then esteemed the proper qualities of 
editors and annotators on Shakspeare, it may be worth while to 
dwell for a few moments upon the respective merits of these 
worthies. Farmer, then, was esteemed the most profound 
black-letter scholar of his day, and was believed to have set one 
pose in Shakspeare’s history, the kind and degree of his book- 
earning, at rest for ever. Mr. de Quincy, an admirable judge of 
the highest forms and functions of poetry, has somewhere unad- 
visedly described Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare 
as unanswerable, and ranking, for its accumulative proofs of 
the poet’s narrow round of reading, with the argument of Paley’s 
Hore Pauline, and with the conviction of Sir Philip Francis as 
sole and single author of Junius’s Letters. When carefully 
examined, however, the pretensions of Farmer to decide upon 
the learning of Shakspeare are nearly ludicrous. On the strength 
of his researches in forgotten and (in general) deservedly obsolete 
literature, he attained the reputation of superior learning, judg- 
ment, and acuteness, as if by incessantly poring into darkness he 
had gained unusual powers of vision in noonday. We will 
undertake to say that, from the first to the last page of his 
celebrated Essay, not a single passage of sound criticism will be 
found, and scarcely one that throws light on any real obscurity 
in Shakspeare. But what Farmer seallg gained by his imperti- 
nent lore was this—and this perhaps answered his ends, for he was 
a man of ‘pitiful ambition”—viz., that he persuaded his contem- 
oraries to regard William Shakspeare as a very obscure and 
illiterate man, and Richard Farmer as a very conspicuous and 
learnedone. Capell, who had most of the qualities which Farmer 
wanted—but who, because he held his own way independently of 
the band of commentators, was hunted and branded by them as 
the béte noire of the manor—maintained that although Shakspeare 
was not a deeply-read scholar like Jonson, neither like Peele, 
Udall, Fletcher, and others, had been trained in academic bowers, 
he was “well grounded at least in Latin at school.” Acquaintance 
with some of the Latin classics, Capell observes, is apparent in 
his Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, and from the aptness of the 
Latin quotations in many of his earlier plays. ‘The other 
languages,” he proceeds, “which he has sometimes made use 
of—that is, the Italian and French—are not of such difficult 
conquest that we should place them beyond his reach. An 
acquaintance with the first of these was a sort of fashion in his 
time ; and of the French language he was somewhat a greater 
master than of Latin or Italian. He does not appear to have had 
much acquaintance with any of their writers; what he has given 
us of it is merely colloquial, yet it flows with great ease from 
him, and is reasonably pure.” None of these reasons, or like- 
lihoods of reason, however, weighed with the black-letter pedant. 
Shakspeare’s originality must be lowered in order that Farmer's 
learning might be exalted, and the diction, the images, the moral 
and the knowledge of the poet, were all to be traced to broadsides, 
ballads, plays of dubious worth, and tractates, as they were 
then called, which, though they had no life in themselves, were 
yet able, it was thought, to breathe life into Shakspeare. The 
recipe to compose such a commentator as Farmer was, is con- 
tained in the satire from which we have already extracted a 
passage :— 
Take Markham’s Armoury, John Taylor’s Sculler, 
Or Sir Giles Goosecap, or proverbial Fuller ; 
With Upton, Fabell, Dodypoll the nice, 
Or Gibbe our eat, White Devils or Old Vice; 
Then lead your readers many a precious dance, 
Capering with Banks’s “ Bay Horse in a Trance :”” 
The “ Housewife’s Jewel” read with care exact, 
Wit from old books of Cookery extract ; 
And then, returning from that antique waste, 
Be hailed by Parr the guide of Public Taste. 


(To be continued.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY* 


A LARGE proportion of the best literature of France has been 
of Academical origin. The greatest living French histo- 
rian, the greatest living French philosopher, and one of the 
greatest of living French critics, have given some of their best 
works to the world in the shape of lectures at the Sorbonne. The 
fact is significant. Since Richelieu founded the French Academy, 
learned institutions have played a much more active part in the 
development of literature in France than has been the case with 
us. It would be ridiculous to compare the works “ crowned” 
> 5 the Academy or by societies of less note with any equal number 
of English prize-essays. Although the comparison, however, 
might and certainly would be, from a literary point of view, 
to our disadvantage, the fact on which it is based would not be 
so. It is only one of very many illustrations of the tendency of 
the French mind to rely upon institutions, and that of the 
English to dispense with them, and to rely upon individual effort. 
M. Demogeot’s book is one of our latest iebta to the Sorbonne. 
It is a recast of the lectures delivered by him there during the 


i Tableau de la Littérature Frangaise au XVILI€ Siécle, av nt Corneille 
et Descartes. Par Jacques Demogeot, de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Paris, Professeur Suppléant d’ Eloquence ise. Paris: Hachette et 

ie, 1859. 
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past year. He proposes to write the Literary History of France 
during the seventeenth century ; and presents us, in the volume 
before us, with the first instalment of his meditated work. He 
distributes his subjects into three periods—the period “ of for- 
mation, that of creation, and that of perfection and decline ”—at 
present touching only upon the first. The period of formation 
extends, according to M. Demogeot, from the opening of the 
century to the time of Corneille and Descartes. The Cid, not 
the earliest of Corneille’s dramas, but the first in which his 

enius was fully displayed, appeared in 1636. The Discours de 
‘a Methode was published in 1637. M. Demogeot’s survey in- 
cludes, therefore, the last ten years of Henry IV.’s reign, and all 
excepting the last six of his successors. 

The principal interest to the modern student of the literature 
of that portion of the seventeenth century which preceded the 
great works of Corneille and Descartes is due to the fact that it 
did precede them. Its best writers are not much read, and do 
not deserve to be much read on their own account. With the 
exception of a few stanzas of Malherbe’s, and some passages 
from the satires of Regnier, we do well to be content with such 
second-hand knowledge of them—their names, their dates, their 
characteristics—as can be gathered from historians. After 
enjoying unbounded popularity in their day, they have suc- 
cumbed to the fate whieh awaits the great majority of “ popular” 
writers. They have sunk into materials for history, and 
become the undisputed property of Dryasdust. M. Demogeot 
complains, however, that injustice is done to the predeces- 
sors of the great monarch by the phrase of Voltaire, “ The age 
of Louis XIV.,” “La source de Louis XIV., c’est Henri IV., 
e’est Louis XIII.” The earlier part of the seventeenth century 
was indeed a period of transition. This, it is true, may be said 
of every age in relation to that which went before and that 
which succeeded it. But some periods arrest attention for 
themselves, on account of their substantive excellences or faults, 
while others have no value or importance out of their place in 
the series, except as links in the great chain, and further our i 
ments of the “one increasing purpose” which runs obscurely 
through them all. The age of Louis XIV. belongs pre-eminent] 
to the former category—the generation which preceded it falls 
into the latter. To claim distinction for the era of the first two 
Bourbon Kings on the ground that it was the source of the age 
of Louis XIV., is still further to aggrandize le Grand Siécle. 

It is a doctrine of some philosophers, which Archbishop 
Whately has revived and insists upon with emphasis, that there 
is no well authenticated instance of a barbarous tribe civilizing 
itself. ‘The germs of civilization must be brought from abroad ; 
contact with a more advanced race must give the first conception 
of improvement and impart the power to realize it. Whether this 
doctrine is true or not, is no concern of ours now. We allude to 
it only to remark that there is scarcely an instance of a national 
literature strictly indigenous—evolved spontaneously out of 
the popular mind and character—rising above the level of bar- 
barism. The revived study of the Greek and Roman writers in 
the sixteenth century was the source of the modern literature of 
Europe. The —_- revival of the fourteenth century had a 
similar origin. In the instance with which we have to do at 
present, the Renaissance, which began in Italy, spread thence to 
the cireumjacent countries. The Italian wars and alliances of 
Louis XII., Francis I., and their immediate successors, intro- 
duced, together with the study and admiration of the classics, 
purely Italian influences. French literature was but an echo of 
that which flourished on the other side of the Alps. Du Bellay, 
' who wrote about the middle of the sixteenth century, thus ridi- 
cules the current fashion, in a sonnet quoted by M. Demogeot :— 

Marcher d’un grave pas et d’un grave sourci, 
Et d’un grave souris 4 chacun faire féte, 
Balancer tous ses mots, repondre de la téte, 
Avec un Messer non, ou bien un Messer si ; 
Entreméler souvent un petit E cosi, 

Et d’un Son servitor contrefaire l’honnéte, 
Et comme si l’on eiit sa parte en la conquéte, 


Discourir sur Florence et sur Naples aussi— 
~ * * * * 


Voila de cette cour la plus brave vertu. 


In France, the fashion of the Court has generally given the 
law to letters. ‘“ Beit remarked,” says M. Demogeot, “that it 
is in a sonnet that Du Bellay recognises the influence which he 
criticises ; that is to say, that while ridiculing he submits to it.” 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century, Spain succeeded to 
the intellectual leadership of France, and gave to its literary 
products their tone and form. From these three sources—from 
classical antiquity, from Italy, and from Spain—came the three 
elements which had to be absorbed and assimilated by the 
French mind ere a true national literature could arise. Hitherto 
it had been only imitative of foreign models, without any genuine 
inspiration of its own. There must be a French society before 
there could be a true French literature. The Peace of Vervins 
and the Edict of Nantes, both signed in the year 1498, gave 
external independence and internal unity to France. The admi- 
nistrative labours of Sully organized the society thus freed from 
domestic feuds and foreign broils. The conditions were supplied 
for the unhindered growth of native sentiments and modes of 
thought. 

The first symptom of a return from artificial and conventional 
to genuine feelings is generally found in an awakening love for 
the scenes and objects of nature, and for the employments which 


bring us into contact with them. This tendency M. Demogeot 
finds illustrated in the treatises on agricultural and rural 
economics of Olivier de Serres—a kind of French anticipation 
and blending of Arthur Young and Mr. Mechi—and in the 

astoral romance, in other respects artificial enough, of Honoré 
d’Urbin, entitled Astrée. The religion and pa ww of the 
age are discussed in examining the works of Saint Francis of 
Sales—in whom we see a foreshadowing of the mystic piety and 
tender human charity of Fénelon—and of Charron, who, in his 
book De la Sagesse, systematizes and caricatures the scepticism 
of Montaigne. In successive chapters the memoirs and his- 
torical writings of the first decade of the seventeenth century, 
the records of its diplomacy and contooronmy: its forensic and 
epistolary eloquence, its philology and erudition, are reviewed. 

e pass over these subjects to come to more purely literary 
matter. 

Here the fact which most deserves notice is the commence- 
ment of the poetic reform which is connected with the name of 
Malherbe. Like most controversies, the championship of prin- 
—_— became involved with strife as to the merits of persons, in 
which the original ground of quarrel is generally lost sight of. 
Pierre Ronsard. who, dying in 1585, belongs altogether to the 
sixteenth century, endeavoured to enrich the French langu 
and literature by the indiscriminate pillage of words, literary 
forms, and even subjects—matter and ra of handling—from 
the writings of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the modern 
Italians. Fie did on system that which other writers had done 
simply in obedience to fashion. His popularity was for a time 
immense. Round him was grouped a band of followers, who 
with himself are known as /a Pleiade—a classical reminiscence of 
the seven Alexandrine writers of the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. The success of his efforts was for a time unequivocal. 
Malherbe, however, arose to defeat them, and to inaugurate a 
reform on truer principles. Instead of seeking to enrich the 
French tongue by levying contributions from abroad, he applied 
himself to developing its own intrinsic resources. He found his 
standard of true Soaach in the language spoken by the common 
people. His very limitations helped on the cause of sane thought 
and speech. He had as little admiration for the great poets of 
Greece and Rome, as for the fantastic models presented by 
Italy and Spain. He aimed to exclude from poetry all that 
could not be said with propriety in plain, unaffected prose. His 
characteristics are comprised in the words “correctness” and 
“ good sense.” His nature was not a rich or powerful one, but he 
was true to it. Hence the extent and permanence of his influence. 
No doubt the reaction which he led was extreme, and has not 
been altogether beneficial in its consequences. But it was 
necessary, and, moreover, it harmonized with the weak as well 
as the strong points of French genius. He himself, in his 
poems, fully acted upon the principles on which he insisted in his 
precepts. Composition was to him a travail of the spirit. He is 
said to have consumed half a ream of paper on a single stanza. 
The nature of the reform which he instituted will be best 
judged of by presenting in juxtaposition the commencement of a 
sonnet of Des Portes (one of the Pleiade), which sufficiently gives 
the character of the whole composition, and some verses of 
Malherbe. The former writes of his mistress :— 

J’accom ma dame au serpent furieux 
Que le divin Thébain surmonta par la flamme. 
Ce serpent eut sept chefs, et ma cruelle dame 
A sept moyens vainqueurs des h et des dieux— 
Le teint, le front, la main, la parole, les yeux, 
Le sein et les cheveux qui retiennent mon ame. 
Avec ces sept beautés les rochers elle entame 
Et toujours son pouvoir, revient victorieux, 
&e. &e. 

Compare with these artificial raptures the exquisite stanza in 
which Malherbe condoles with his friend Du Perrier on the 
death of his daughter :— 

Mais elle étoit du monde, ow les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 
Et rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 
Or these lines, which commemorate “ Human Equality in the 
Presence of Death :”— = 
Le pauvre en sa cabane, ott le chaume le courte, 
Est sujet a ses lois, 
Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en defend pas nos rois. 


In both these stanzas we have feeling true and deep in itself, 
and therefore quiet and unexaggerated in its expression. The 
return to nature, of which M. Demogeot sees proof in the writin 

of Olivier de Serres, and in the descriptive passages of the “Astrée, 
exhibits itself here under another phase. Malherbe, like 
Ronsard, was the head of a school, an absolute dictator to the 
coterie of writers who gathered round him. His reaction against 
Ronsard provoked a counter-reaction, led by Madlle. de 
Gournay, Montaigne’s adopted daughter, and by the satirist 
Regnier, who, as nephew to Des Portes, thought himself bound 
to vindicate the Pleiade and its chief. Satire, however, is of 
necessity realistic—it cannot depart from truth of sentiment if 
it is to remain satire. Malherbe’s prudish hesitation as to words 
and phrases, and his artificial rules as to hiatus and cesuras, were 


not undeservedly ridiculed. But though formally opposed to Mal. 
herbe, Regniet was in truth one of his most efficient coadjutors 
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in the task of recalling men’s minds from the fantastic vagaries 
of the Italian, and Spanish, and pseudo-classical schools, to 
veracity of thought and expression. How far the movement 
impressed on French literature was modified by the influences 
which prevailed in the reign of Louis XIII. is a subject which 
must be reserved for notice on another occasion. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 

Farewell Season of Mr. CHARLES KEAN as Manager.—Last Nights of the 
undermentioned Plays :— 

LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, on Monday, March the 2lst; and (last time) on 
Friday the 25th. 
a — NIGHT’S DREAM, on Tuesday the 22nd; and on Thursday 

e 
HAMLET will be performed (last time) on Wednesday the 23rd. 

The Theatre will be closed on Saturday the 26th inst., in consequence of a Night 
Rehearsal of KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 

*,* These Plays will not be reproduced, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
representations only towards the termination of the management in the latter part of 
the month of July. 


The Public is respectfully informed, that Mr. and Mrs. C. KEAN’S ANNUAL 
BENEFIT will take place on MONDAY, MARCH the 28th, when will be produced 
the Historical Play of KING HENRY THE FIFTH, being the last Shakspearian 
revival under the existing management. 


USICAL UNION.—H.R.H. PRINCE CONSORT, Patron.— 

Members having Nominations are requested to forward their Names and 

Addresses to the Director at their earliest convenience, before the issue of Tickets, 
first week in April. Fifteenth Season. J. ELLA, 20, Harley-street. 


ANDEL COMMEMORATION.—TICKET NOTICE.— 
The Office at EXETER HALL will be opened to the Patrons of the Festival, 
and the Public generally, from and after TEN O'CLOCK THIS DAY, for the issue of 
Vouchers for Tickets, which for the present may be selected from the Numbered Plan. 
ate application is requisite to secure the best seats. 
Exeter Hall, March 16th. 


ANDEL COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL, 1859.— 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Directors have the pleasure to announce that this 
great CENTENARY MUSICAL FESTIVAL, the preparations for which have occupied 
the closest consideration for nearly three years, will take place as follows :— 
ETTINGEN TE Deum, w selections from - 
shazzar, Saul, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, &e. ...... } Wednesday, June 22nd. 
Commencing each day at One o’clock. 

The Orchestra in the Great Transept, now being extended to the clear width of 216 
feet, (or double the diameter of the dome of St, Paul’s Cathedral), will be rendered 
—_ of accommodating nearly FOUR THOUSAND CHORAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL PERFORMERS, who will be selected with the greatest care from the 
various metropolitan, provincial, and continental orchestras, cathedral choirs, and 
choral associations, presenting a combination of musical executive talent far exceeding 
+ previous undertaking. 

he Orchestral arrangements for this unparelleled musical congress will be under 
the direction of THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
Conduetor—Mr. COSTA, 

Tickets will be issued according to priority of application at the following rates :— 
Central Numbered Stalls, § Two Guineas and Half the set for the three days, or if for 

in lettered blocks ...... ¢ _ one or two days’ Performances only, One Gutnza each. 
Seats not numbered, but ¢ Twenty-five shillings the set, or Half-a-Guinea each for 

reserved in side-blocks one or two days’ Performances, 
Preference will be given to applications for sets of tickets. 

The Ticket Offices at the Crystal Palace, and at No, 2, Exeter Hall, are now open for 
the issue of Vouchers; where the plans of seats may be inspected, and the full pro- 
g of arrang ts, with block plans, may be had on either written or personal 
pene No —— can be attended to unless accompanied by a remittance 
of the amount: and all cheques or post-office orders sent to either office, are to be made 
payable to the order of Gror@s Grove, Esq., Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company. 

March 16th, 1859, By order, GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—The NEW GALLERIES, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE CONSORT, 
Now open from Nine till Six, admission, One Shilling; or by Half-Crown Season 
Tickets, which admit at all times and to all the Lectures, 
First Lecture, Tuesday Evening, March 29th, by Sypyzy Smrrxe, Esq., A.R.A., 
* On the Use of Colour in Architecture.” 
‘ Sir CHARLES BARRY, B.A., will take the Chair at Eight o'clock. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, Ht 
JAMES EDMESION, } fon. Sece, 


R. T. MASON JONES (late of Trinity College, Dublin) will 
deliver his LAST ORATION of the Course at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on TUESDAY 
EVENING next, March 22. Subject.—“ Grattan, and the Wits and Orators of the 
Irish Parli es ©¢ at Half-Past Eight and terminate at Ten o’clock. . 
Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Back Seats, 1s.—At all the principal Music Warehouses 
and Libraries, and of Robert W. Olliver, 19, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, W. 


ATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE.—The Committee have 

ont Pave in announcing that JOHN B. GOUGH will deliver an ORATION 

in EXETER HALL, on MONDAY, March 21st. Dr, Exxis, of Sudbury Park, will 

reside. Doors open at Seven o’clock; Chair taken at Eight o’clock. Tickets for 

Rocereed and Numbered Seats (if taken before Five o'clock), 2s. 6d.; Platform, or 
Central Seats, 1s.; Body of the Hall, 6d.: to be had at 337, Strand. 


RON HURDLES, FENCING, and GATES—WIRE NETTINGS 

and ORNAMENTAL WIRE-WORK—CAST-IRON VASES, FOUNTAINS, 

GARDEN SEATS, and every description of Plain and Ornamental Iron Work in 
connexion with Landed Property. 

Priced Catalogues posted free, inland or abroad, on application. Every article 
guaranteed — satisfaction ; or, if not approved, will be exchanged, or may be returned 
uncondition 

. B, BROWN and Co., 18, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. 
rPX\HE LONDON, FLEET-STREET.—The attention of Cl 
Officers, and Professional Gentlemen, is especially drawn — "siuseae 


offered in these elegant and spacious Saloons, which fulfil all th: 
West-end club of the most aristocratic and exclusive 
F. SAWYER, Proprietor. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 
Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 
in entire efficiency. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
1802—Two Hunprep Bzps. 
President—The Right Hon, LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, oominn & the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


ONDON DIOCESAN HOME MISSION, 
President—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


The London Diocesan Home Mission has for its object the preaching of the Gospel 
to those whom the ordinary Parochial machinery is unable to reach, in the most 
densely populated districts of London. It seeks to accomplish this in two ways :— 

I. By the establishment of Spgctan Services for Workina in various 
Churches of the metropolis. 

II, By the of Misstonary CierGy. Four are at working 

under the Society—two in the East and two in the North of London. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, or at Messrs, Ransom and Co,’s, 1, Pall- 
Mall East, Post-otfice Orders payable at Charing-cross, 


Reports may be had at the Office. 
Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall-Mall (No. 8), London, 8.W. 


rPYHE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS, Earlswood, Red-hill, Surrey, 
Instituted October 27th, 1847, for the Care and Education of the Idiot, pone 4 
in the Earlier Periods of Life. 

THE SPRING ELECTION and ANNUAL MEETING of this CHARITY will 
occur on THURSDAY, the 28th of April next, at the London Tavern, Bisho} 
a the purpose of ELECTING TWENTY CHILDREN, from a list of 150 

‘an: 


Sir GEORGE CARROLL in the Chair, 


The poll will commence at Twelve, and close at Three precisely. 

The Elections will oceur regularly in April and Octoher. Persons becoming sub- 
scribers may vote immediately. 

The Board have now brought together at Earlswood, the afflicted inmates of Park 
House, Highgate, and Essex Hall, Colchester. They have done so for the sake of 
economy and more efficient superintendence. 

Although they have thus collected a large family, nearly 300 in number, they have 
still room to spare. 

They would willingly have declared an Election for a greater number, but their 
existing responsibilities are very great, and they dare not do so except as they are en- 
couraged by proportionate liberality. They therefore earnestly SOLICIT HELP to 
maintain the family, and carry out such improvements as experience has shown to be 
necessary. 

They plead for those who cannot plead for themselves; they therefore feel assured 


they will not plead in vain. 
JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L., Gratuitous 
Office, 29, Poultry, E.C. ANDREW REED, D.D., Secretaries. 


HE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS. 


- Extracts from the Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
made February 23rd, 1859. 

“ We have this day visited the Asylum, inspected the building, offices, grounds, and 
preiniags, and seen all the pupils, who are at present 279 in number—viz., 187 of the 
male and 92 of the female sex. 

“ We saw the dinner served, which was good and ample, and the arrangements in 
the hall generally were very satisfactory. 

“We were much pleased by the cleanly and orderly condition of the pupils, and 
their cheerful and happy aspect. Their bodily health appeared, with few exceptions, 
to be very good. The several rooms also, and the beds and bedding throughout, were 
in creditable order. 

“ We learn with much satisfaction that the House Committee make ute and 
frequent visits to the Institution, and that the system of treatment has of late been 
promeeey improved ; amongst other things, 7 "mgd attention than heretofore 

ing paid to physical and industrial training, and the develop t of the intellectual, 
however feeble, faculties of the pupils, by such natural means, in preference to weary- 
ing and overstraining them by attempts at too much mental instruction in school. 

“Upon the whole, we have much satisfaction in recording our opinion that the 
Institution generally exhibits marked improvement, and that its present condi 
and management reflect credit upon the medical superintendent, the steward, and 
other officers.” 

The Board request a perusal of the last Report, which may be had gratuitusly on 
application at the Office. JOHN CONOLLY, M.D.,? Gratuitous 

ANDREW REED, D.D., $ Secretaries, 
Banxers—The London Joint-Stock Bank, Princes-street, City. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. Drummond, 49, Cae 


cross; Messrs, Hoare, Fleet-street; Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co., 1, C; 

square; Messrs. Richard Twining and Co., 215, Strand; the Commercial 

London, Lothbury; Mes=:s. Mills, Bawtree, Errington, and Co., Colchester; and at 
the Office, 29, Poultry, where all information will be cheerfully supplied. 


G HELTENHAM ENDOWED GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
FounpED, 1578,—REMODELLED, 1851. 
Patrons—The President and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
FOUNDATION MASTERS. 
Head Master—E. R. Humpnreys, LL.D., Author of the “ Lyra Hellenica,” “ Civil 
Service Manuals,” &c. 
M. Jerrery, M.A., Sixth Wrangler of 1849, Tyrwhitt University 
olar, &c. 
Third Master—J. Watzrwortn, M.C.P., formerly Superintendent of the Cheltenham 
Training College. 
Together with a Staff of Assistant Masters, in the proportion of One to every 20 Boys. 
The next Quarter will commence on the 5th of April. Boarders are received by the 
Head Master, from whom the prospectus can be obtained. F 
By order of the Head Master, 
March 17th, 1859. J. WATERWORTH, Secretary. _ 


A BLACKBORNE’S ORIGINAL SPANISH DEPOT has 
e@ REMOVED from 56a to 35, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, where a large con- 
signment has been received, and are now offered 30 per cent, under their usual price. 
H® RY AND DEMARSON, 206, REGENT-STREET. 
JOUVIN’S QUALITY. 


. 3d. | Gentlemen’s.............. 
Double Distilled Lavender Water... 2s.—Case of half dozen. 
Bully’s Tojlet 2s. 


Half dozen of the best assorted Perfumes, in box es 5s. 
Henry and Demarson’s Finest Fancy Soap (box containing half-a-dozen)... 5s, Od, 
Fans, Cravats, and Fancy Goods. 


\HE LONDON, FLEET-STREET.—SAWYERK’S | famous 

LONDON DINNER, consisting of two soups, two fish, two entrées, joints, two 

sweets, cheese, and salad, at a fixed charge of 2s. 6d. (attendance, 3d.), is served from 
Two till Eight in the spacious Saloon. : 

In the Coffee-room, Dinners from the joint, with les, cheese, and salad, 1s, 6d. 

, are served from One till Nine 


a 3d.), and soup, fish, entrées, &., a la 
o'clock. 
Ladies’ Private Rooms and Dining Saloons, Spacious and well-ventilated Wine 
Smo 
n ex! ve and carefully selected stock of Rhenish, Moselle, and other Wines, im- 
expressly for the London Dinner. Open on-Sundays from Four till Nine,” 


SAWY. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; hand: Tron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
bag ew of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture, 


| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containi 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by .—HEAL and SON, 

and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W, 
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Oe FOR THE MILLION—WEDDING, VISITING, and 
BUSINESS.—A Copper Plate elegantly engraved and Fifty Best Cards Vay 
for 2s. Sent (post free) by AntHUR GranGeEr, Cheap Stationer, &c., 308, High Holborn. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Limairp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d,; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
Is. 100. Card-plate engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Homes,” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion —Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. 


PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN TUE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


—_—* ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the om, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
s, 67 and 68, Kinc WiLu1aM-street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, Quzzn’s CurLERyY Works, SHEFFIELD. 
Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern, Thread. Pattern, 


23.4. £24, 4, 8s. d. 

12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 3120 
12 Table Spoons, do . 11460 2140 300 3123 0 
12 Dessert Forks do. “ae 2 200 240 214 0 
12 Dessert Spoons do, a ee 200 240 214 0 
2 Sauce Ladles do .. 080 0100 O10 O13 0 
Bae ee do. 070 010 6 011 0 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) . 068 0100 012 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spoon = do, -018 026 030 0838 6 
1 Pair S Tongs do .. 036 056 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. un ee 110 0 114 0 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do, 0560 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do, oo. O12 0 016 0 017 6 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do... 010 0 015 0 O18 0 110 
Complete Service ...........000 £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £3 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Ordinary Medium 


Quality, Quali’ 


20d 8. 

Two Dozen ccxmcemateinmnsmmnaadatnd | 340 360 4130 
14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto .............200+6 140 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... Ce 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto ...............cccceeeee 08 6 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 076 O110 O11 6 
One Steel for Sharpening 9406 6845 

Complete Service ..........ssss0000008 £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Maprrn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
D. PINAUD’S PERFUMES, FANCY SOAPS, POMADES, 
! Philocomes, Aromatic and Oriental Vinegar, Cosmetics, Elixir, Dentifrice, 
&e, &e, &e., to be had of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the country. 
Depét for Wholesale and Export, 27, Cannon-street West, London. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
BROWN Cob LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 
From the rapidity of its curative effects, is not only immeasurably the most efficacious 
and the most economical, but 1rs ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND 
AFTER-TASTE is attested by innumerable opinions of Physicians and Surgeons of 
European reputation, from which the following extracts are selected :— 
“ Dr. de Jongh’s Oil does not cause nausea and indigestion.”—A. B. GRANVILLE, 
Esgq., M.D., F.K.S., Author of the “ Spas of Germany.” 
“T have tasted your Oil, and find it not at all nauseous—a very great recom- 
mendation..—SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, Esgq., M.D., F.R.S. 
“Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is more palatable to most patients than the other kinds of Cod 
Liver Oil,,—C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., Consumption Hospital, Torquay. 
“Children will take it without objection, and when it is given them often ery for 
more.”—THOMAS HUNT, Esg., F.R.C.S., Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. 


Sold onty in Iwpgrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Da. pz JonGu’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE IS GENUINE, 
IN THE CountRY by respectable Chemists, 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, W.C. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Increrent Consumption, AstHMa, and Winter Coven, they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child. 
ed and Sold in Boxes 1s, 1}d., and Tins 2s. 9d, each, by Taomas Keatine, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been analysed, reported on, and recom- 
mended by Professors Taytor and THomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perrrra, say, that “The finest oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.”—Half-Pints, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 2s.6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; 
and Five-Pint Bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial Measure.—79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


k. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 
General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 
was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous of 
benefiting his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 
contain: full directions making and successfully using this remedy, on 
six postage stamps,—. O, P, Brown, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


B ANK OF DEPOSI T.—EsrasrisHep 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by = al Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice. 
The interest is pay: in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Marcn 1859, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares in this 
Society “are closed,” and will be reo on Wednesday, the 6th day cf April next. 
The Dividend for the Year 1858 will be payable on and Thursday, the 7th day of 


April next, 
By Order of the Poston, 3 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 


DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The Assured are ayer by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance, 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
yan A fifth year, The Ass are entitled to participate after payment of One 

mium, 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000. 

Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


sae NORTHFLEET DOCKS AND LONDON QUAYS 


MPANY, LIMITED. 
Orrices—10, CanNON-STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Capital £1,500,000, in 75,000 Shares of £20 each. 
With power to the Directors at any time to increase the Capital to £2,000,000, accord- 
ing to the requi ts of the Company, by the issue of 2,000 Shares of £20 each, 
which will be offered in the first instance to the then existing Shareholders. 
Deposit £2 10s, per Share, £1 of which is to be paid on application, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Right Hon, J. STUART WORTLEY, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMES NUGENT DANIELL, Esq. (Chairman of the Blackwall, 
and Tilbury and Southend Railways). 
iam H. Furlonge, Esq. (Messrs. Magalhaens, Reay, .), 7 -lane, City. 
Lord Alfred Hervey, M.P., 6, St. James’s-square. 7%, » City. 
— Douglas Hadow, Esq. (Director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
‘ompany. 
Rear-Admiral Sir George R. Lambert, K.C.B. Botienginn, Kingston, Surrey. 
John Dawson Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Neville, 5, John-strect, Berkcley-square. 
Kobert Pulsford, Esq., 58, Upper Belgrave-street, Belgrave-square. 
George Edgar Ranking, Esq. (Messrs. John Ranking and Co.), 11, St. Helen’s-place. 
Henry Tootal, Esq. (Chairman of the North and South Western Railway Junction, aud 
eg ng of the Shropshire Union Railway and Canal Company). 
Francis Wright, Esq., Butterley Iron Works, and Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire. 
(With power to add to their number). 
Joseph Barber, Esq., Brewer’s Quay, Lower Thames-street, will join the Board after 
the formal transfer of his property to the Company. 
Coysuttine Encinerr—John Hawkshaw, Esq., 33, Great George-street, Westminster, 
Eneinrgr—Sir Charles Fox, 8, New-street, Spring- 
KERS— Messrs, Currie and Co., 29, Cornhill ; an 
the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
Sorrcrrors—Messrs. W. Murray, Son, and Hutchins, 11, Birchin-lane, 
Broxers—Messrs. Hill, Fawcett, and Hill, 29, Threadneedle-strect. 
Szecretary—James Le Geyt Daniell, Esq. 
THE OBJECT of the NORTHFLEET DOCKS AND LONDON QUAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, is to provide the Port of London with the following among other 
important advantages 


po 
DRY DOCKS.—The Port of London, as compared with Liverpool, Southampton, and 


many other Ports in the United Kingdom, is greatly deficient in Dock 
accommodation. It is a remarkable fact that that Raowe no Dry Dock? on the 
Thames belonging to any of the existing Dock Companies, whereas Liverpool, for 
example, possesses eighteen Dry Docks, besides those of Birkenhead, capable of 
receiving ships of the largest tonnage, which at present cannot be accommodated 
in any dock in the Thames. 

INCREASED WET DOCK GENERAL ACCOMMODATION.—The crowded state of 
the river above Woolwich renders navigation tedious, dangerous, and expensive ; 
and this, in addition to the want of Dry Docks, compels steamers and cther vessels, 
especially those of the larger class, to avoid the Port of London. Nevertheless there 
is a greater concentration of Shipping in the Thames than in any other Port in 
the World, and'the Trade of London with all parts of the Globe is rapidly and 
steadily increasing. This is proved by the statistics of the Board of Trade reports, 
which further show that the Port of London paid, in the year 1856, £4,761,416 
more than all the other Ports of the United Kingdom put together, while during 
the last thirty years no proportionate increase in Dock accommodation has taken 


place. 

PLANS AND ESTIMATES of the whole undertaking have been carefully prepared 
and have been investigated by a Committee appointed for that purpose. 
Reports of the Engincers show a sum of £2,000,000 will be sufficient to carry out 
the es in its integrity, leaving an ample margin for the purchase of the 
properties ; and the engineers have named to the Directors eminent Contractors 
who are willing to take and guarantee the execution of all the works within the 
estimates, It is intended, however, to construct the works at Northfleet, by 
gradual operations, according to the requirements of commerce, and it is not 
expected that more than £1,250,000 will be called up within the first eighteen 
months ; no call to exceed £2 10s. per share. 

In the event of the Directors not deeming it advisable to proceed, the deposit will be 
returned to the Shareholders, less the Preliminary Expenses, which not under 
any circumstances exceed Five Shillings per Share. 

Applications for Shares to be made to the ote. at the Offices of the Company ; to 
the Brokers, Messrs. Hill, Fawcett, and Hill, 29, Threadneedle-street, yon Ba 
also to John B. Neilson, Esq., Liverpool ; William Newburn, Esq., Manchester; 
Nathaniel Lea, Esq., Birmingham ; ‘Thomas Parkinson, Esq.,and Harry Hugh- 
lings, esq., Halifax; Messrs. Mckwan and Auld, Glasgow; William Bell, Esq. 
Edinburgh; John Dubedat, Esq., Dublin, from all of whom detailed Prospectuses. 
and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained. 


ILLIAM SMEE and SONS respectfully announce that their 

SPRING an Soe Patent, or Somnier Tucker (which obtained 
the Prize Medal at the recent Exhibition at Dijon, and which is being so extensively 
adopted in this country, and throughout the Continent), may be obtained of any 
respectable Upholst or Bedding Wareh 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 
YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and buy your Teas of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) can be bought in 61b. bags 
at 2s. per lb., and Coffee in the at 10d. 
Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate, 


| 
| 
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NIVERSITY OF 


C 
Respecting the Representation of the University, the following Correspondence 
has been Tublished p 


The Rev. B. H. Devry to A. J. B, Beresrorp Horr, Esq., M.P. 
My Beresrorp Hors, Harrow, March 16th, 1859, 

It having come to my knowledge that a considerable number of Cambridge 
Graduates intend, in the probable event of a vacancy in the representation of the 
University, to present a requisition to you to become a Candidate, I venture, as an 
old friend, to ask you to send me a statement of your views on the chief questions of 
the day. I ask this not for my own satisfaction, but that I may be able to give autho- 
ritative information to others who have not known you so intimately, nor watched 
your career with as much interest as 

Your most sinevre friend, 


A. J. Berzsrorp Horz, Esq., M.P. BENJ. HEATH DRURY. 


(Repty.) 
My prar Davry, Arklow House, London, March 17, 1859. 


Your letter which I have just received calls for an answer both ample and ex- 
plicit. Personally speaking the news which it conveys is most gratifying. To represent 
one of our ancient Universities is to fill one of the most honourable places which a 
Commoner or any other man can occupy; and therefore to learn that a considerable 
number of Cambridge Graduates are anxious to see me in that position is a compliment 
the value of which I cannot exaggerate. From early years, the University of Cam- 
bridge has been to me an object of deep and sincere affection, and among the regrets 
which I felt at being excluded from the Parliament of 1852, the strongest has always 
been, that I had no opportunity of testifying that affection by my assiduity during the 
progress of the Bill which concerned the constitution of Cambridge. 

You ask for my views on the chief questions of the day. To begin with what are 
termed home politics, 1 am_not speaking in any spirit of party warfare, but from a 
Papen conviction, when I declare myself attached to the British Constitution in all 
ts aspects, I am attached to it as a monarchy, as an aristocracy in a better and purer 
sense than, 1 believe, any other country ever has been one, and as an institution in 
which—thanks to good laws and firm order—more real liberty is enjoyed than in 
commonwealths where the name of liberty is the loudest invoked to sanction the 
despotism of mob opinion, Consequently | am the friend of amelioration and the 
antagonist of change. Amelioration confidently yet prudently applied may preserve, 
to all generations, that combination of self-government and of respect for settled forms 
which foreigners wonder at but cannot equal. Change would hurry us on more or less 
quickly, but most assuredly, to a condition of despotism like that of France, or to one 
of license like that of the United States. To the Gallicising or the Americanising of 
our institutions, I am an equal foe ; and I cannot fail to remark that the actual con- 
stitutions both of France and of the United States, are the offspring of the ballot and of 
universal suffrage. 1 should be very sorry therefore to consent to any measure which 
I thought would smooth the way to the establishment of those two clements of poli- 
tical systems to which I have so great a repugnance. If I may adduce an example 
from the history of last year, I continuously voted in opposition first to a Whig and 
then to a Conservative administration, even after my vote had become no more than 
a protest, in favour of the maintenance of the government of India by the East India 
Company. I was dismayed at beholding so august an Institution stricken to the 
ground in the midst of its eareer of splendid usefulness, for no fault proved or even 
alleged. As a citizen, I feared the precedent thus given of recklessly tampering with 
great corporations; as a Graduate of one of our ancient Universities, I felt that fear 
redoubled. Corporations are the main-stay of British liberty and of British order; 
the spirit of revolution swept them away on the continent, and a large portion of 
Europe is accordingly veering between the ?. of despotism | of anarchy. 
England boasts of Cambridge and of Oxford; France has only the governmental 
board termed U’ Université to point to; while in America any little institution which 
is lucky enough to secure some local influence in a provincial legislature is vested 
with the power of granting degrees, 

In the actual disturbed state of the continent it would be inexcusable in me were I 
not to record my thorough sympathy with that tone of feeling which I believe actuates 
the majority of the nation—the desire to maintain religiously the faith of treaties. 
We are not called upon to interfere, except so far as international questions affect our 
own well being, with the internal condition of other countries; but such an interna- 
tional question may arise whenever the greed of a great power or the acquisitiveness 
of a small one seeks to cloak its own selfishness under any simulated and plausible 
zeal on behalf of faemapen | nationalities. Should such a contingency unhappily arise, 
my earnest exertions will be given to the maintenance of British influence by the 
majesty and extent of British resources. 


Religious questions occupy a great, I believe an increasing, share of public 
attention, It is allowable to regard this circumstance as a hopeful sign of the times. 
With whatever effervescence and extravagance their discussion may be accompanied, 
the fact of their — so discussed shows that our lot has fallen in times when at 
least scepticism and indifference are not predominant. I approach the consideration 
of such matters in the spirit of a sincere and moderate member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Extreme opinions in one direction and in the other are recklessly promulgated, 
For my own part, however, content with the tolerant limits of that pure Church 
wherein I have been nurtured, and in which I repose my entire confidence, I have 
laboured, and I shall I trust continue to labour, in her behalf, and not in that of any 
sectional interest, convinced as I am that in the formularies and practices of that 
Church, literally, but reasonably interpreted, is found a system of religious organi- 
zaticn at once conformable to apostolic precedent, and suitable to the wants of our 
resticss and progressive age. On the head of the man who would seek to overturn this 
system—to separate the Church from its connexion with the State—and to raise her 

ther to the dangerous height of a dominant theocracy, or level her to the necessitous 
condition of aself-supporting sect—would, in my judgment, rest a perilousresponsibility. 
In conformity with these wonenn, lw have, as you may have probably noticed, led the 
opposition during the present sion, to the Bill for legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister (not for the first time), and also to that for abolishing Church- 
rates, and I have in that capacity been teller in five divisions. On all these occasions 
it was my misfortune to tell minorities. But I flatter myself that the close of the 
Parliamentary Session will not see either of those Bills the law of the land, and for my 
own part, I am prepared when the occasion offers, to repeat my opposition to them. 
It is, 1 conclude, from confidence in my steadfast attachment to the [stablished 
Church, that the Deans and Chapters of Canterbury, Westminster, Ely, and Lichfield, 
have entrusted to me their petitions respecting certain clauses in the still pending 
Ecclesiastical Commission Bill. 


But while I am myself earnestly and consistently a Churchman, I do not forget that 
large bodies of my fellow-citizens dissent from the Church of England, To them, 
politically speaking, I desire to extend the fullest share of that political liberty which 
they have a right to enjoy in respect, not of their religious opinions, but of their alle- 
giance to the Crown and the Constitution. For example, resisting as I do the abolition 
of Church-rates, I am convinced that they can only be retained on condition of the 

pt of some which shall exempt professed Dissenters from the liability 
to pay them, 

I come to the cognate topic of education. Upon that head 7 convictions are fixed, 
viz., that under the actual condition of England, the only possible or desirable method 
of advancing general education is by fostering the exertions of communities and indi- 
viduals. So long as the State continues to aid their endeavours without any meddling 
interference on its part, the machine will keep in order. But if the element of com- 
pulsion or dictation be introduced, we sha!l see a war of principles arise, that will 
check all practical progress and aggravate antagonistic feelings beyond the possibility 
of reconciliation. Having had frequent opportunities of observation in various parts 
of the country, I am able to say that the advancement which I see elementary 
education, as conducted under the auspices of the Church, making in all directions, is 
most remarkable and gees. I see also that — of our elementary schools 
are growing up those institutions which in the broad and true signification of the 
term form necessary ingredients in a national system of education—libraries, reading- 
rooms, lectures, &c. In my own neighbourhood, to the extent of my power, I have 
laboured to foster these establishments, and have appreciated the happy results to 
which they have given rise, 

But I cannot talk of education and yet forget the old Universities; to them my 
truest allegiance is plighted, To the existence of these “seminaries of sound learnin 
and religious education,” I attribute, under Providence, no small amount of our nation: 

To maintain them in their integrity, to expand them where expansion is 
n 


ity. 
Tle, to strengthen them where support is needful, to fight their battle nst all 
Posie, fo wrengten the it has been, the ambition of my life, whether ba em the 


kindness of the University to which I belong, enables me to do so as one of its repre- 
sentatives, I have had once in my life an opportunity of testifying my attachment to 
the University system, such as few persons have been privileged to enjoy. 

The kind confidence of the late and of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, em- 
powered me, in union with several zealous friends of religion, to aid in the establish- 
ment of a College for the Missionary objects of the Church of England. Those who 
co-operated in ing its constitution, assigned the election of the Members of the 
Corporation to the two Archbishops and to the Bishop of London for the time being, 
without any reservation of private influence. In other respects they closely modelled 
the constitution of that College upon the precedent of those existing in our two Uni- 
versities, convinced that in so doing they were following the old and the wise path, 

Forgive the length to which I have run, and 

Believe me, my dear Davry, 
Your most sincere Friend, 


Tue Rev. B, H. Drury. . A. J. B, BERESFORD HOPE. 


A Requisition to Mn, Beresrorp Horr to stand for the University is in 
progress at Cambridge. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


I AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, SourHampron Srreet, STRAND, 
|4 will be happy to submit ——_ for works of the highest character, and for 
more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
X= delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO, 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


C ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the Amontillado 
character, 38s. per dozen, Cash, We receive a regular and direct shipment of 
this fine Wine. 
Henry Bret and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C. 


pas BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon.—PALE or BROWN EAU- 

DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and great purity—identical, indeed, in every respect 

with those choice productions of the Cognac district, which are now difficult to pro- 

cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
Henry Brerr and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


| ge ISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 
and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of sugar or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s. each, bottles 
and ease included. Price Currents (free) by post. 
Henry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. pozen, Borties A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 3Us. per dozen. 
Terms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr, Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application, 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


wat WILL THIS Cost TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of PaintinG on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Typxs, Steam Printing MacuHines, 
Hypravtic and other Pressrs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Spscimen Loox of Tyrxs, aud information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


AAMAPPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
a Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
. MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears, 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special ss to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who supplythe Consumer in Loudon. ‘Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s, to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price, 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London. 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheflield. 


JIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.—For Sale or 
Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 
| ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., have ever 
Et description, Cramer, Beale, and Co., are also Chief Agents fur ALEXANDRE 
NEW PATEN?.—201, Regent-street. 


KCOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 


CO., have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 
ARMONIUM ‘TUTOR, including Instructions, Exercises, 


Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium, By J. Apams, 6s 
Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Rezent-street. 


\ OOKE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Macrarnren’s 
i Accompaniments. 1s. each; or in Parts containing Twelve Songs, 4s, 
Cramer, Beatz, and 201, Regent-street. 


L EON LE ON I.—Pluie de Mai, Valse. 2s. 6d. 


EON LE O NWN I. — Polka de Berlin. 2s. 


RAMER’S EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
New Edition, Published in parts, 6s. each. These studies remain the Standard 

orks in the Musical Academies of Europe. All the eminent Pianistes, including 
Mesdames Pleyel, Clauss, Goddard; MM. Thalberg, Halle, Bennett, Benedict, Sloper, 
— Silas, and Blumenthal, have employed this work in their general course of 
study. 


ENE FAVARGER.—Titania, 3s.; La Fuite Galop, 3s.; La 
8s. 6d.; Hilda, 3s,; Oberon, 4s.; Martha, 3s.; La Sonnambula 


Gentleman.” Music and Poetry byG. Lintey. 2s.—LITTL 
Sir L, Bulwer’s Novel, “ What will He do with 1t?” Music and Poetry by G. Livuxy. 
2s,—LET ME WHISPER IN THINE EAR, By M. W. Batrg. Composed for and 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 2s, 
CRAMER, 


BEALE, and CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 


URIEL—Ballad, from the popular novel, “ John Halifax, 
E SOPHY, from 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Whately on Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
Hugh Miller’s Lectures on Geology. 
What will He do with It? 

The Bertrams. By Anthony Trollope, 
White’s History of France. 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, 
Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second, 

Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. 
Masson's Life and Times of Milton, 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 

The Scouring of the White Horse, 
Marshmzn’s Life of Carey. 

Pardoe’s Episodes of French History. 
Civilized America, By T. C. Grattan. 
Howitt’s History of the United States. 


Gauthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints. 
Dasent’s Tales from the Norse. 

The Port Royalists. Mew Edition. 
Wilks’s Three Archbishops. 
Tomes’s American in Japan, 
Hinton’s ‘Tour in Sweden, 

The Unprotected Females in Sicily, 
Recollections of William Jay. 

Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
Baillie’s Memoir of Saint Augustine, 
Backingham’s Court of George LV. 
Wraxali’s Armies of Europe. 
Andrews’ History of Journalism. 
Life and Books, By J. F. Boyes. 
Journal. By Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. 
De Quincy’s Classic Record. 


Life of Douglas Jerrold. 

Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. 
Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria, 

Life of Thomas Uwins, M.A. 

Doran’s Pictures and Panels. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays, 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 

Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges. 
Lord Campbell's Essay on Shakspeare. 
The Book of the Thames, 

Walpole’s Latest Journals, 

Sanford’s Historical Studies, 

Coletta’s History of Naples. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
Pagei’s Notes on Macaulay and Penn. 
Domenech’s Travels in Texas, 
Froude’s History of England. 
Ogilvie’s Master Builder's Plan, 

Life of Heury S. Polehampton. 
Edwards's Adventures in India, il 
Kelly’s Life in Victoria, 

Visits to Italy. By Lord Broughton. 
Ursula: a Tale of Country Life. 

King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 

Agnes Hopetoun. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Gallenga’s Life in Piedmont. 

Life of M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 
Buckle’s Civilization in Enzland. 
Muirhead’s Life of James Watt. 

Goethe’s Songs. By Aytoun and Martin. 
Stephan Langton. By M. F. Tupper. 
Porter’s Knights of Malia. 

Father and Daughter. By F. Bremer. 
Porter’s Handbook of Palestine. 

Kaye’s Christianity in India. 

Woman’s Sphere and Work. By Landels. 
Miiller’s Literature of Greece. 


Oceola. By Captain Mayne Reid, 
The Curate of Cumberworth, 
The Two Sicilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Thomson's Residence in Palestine. 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa, 
Taylor’s Logie in Theology. 
Winter Evenings. By Leitch Ritchie, 
De Quincy’s Leaders in Literature. 
Freer’s Henry the Third of France. 
Agassiz on Classification. 

Wilkinson on Colour and Taste, 
Chili and Peru. By Lord Dundonald. 
Lady Morgan’s Autobiography. 
Walnisley’s Algeria. —— Noel’s India, 
Guliick and Timbs on Paiuting. 
Worn:m’s Epochs of Painting, 

New York to Delhi. 

Rees’s Lucknow, 

srightweil’s Life of Linnzus. 
stone’s Studies ef Homer. 

ey’s Bartholomew Fair. 

Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies, 
Essay on Liberty. By J.S. Mill, 
Gubbius’s Siege of Lucknow. 
ster’s Corsica and Sardinia. 
Poems. By Isa Craig. 
Symonds’s Curiosities of Food. 
The Afternoon of Unmariied Life. 
Miller’s Cruise of the “ Betsey.” 
Cooke's Letters from China. 
White’s Month in Yorkshire. 
Twining’s Lectures on Plants, 
Essays. By De. John Brown, 
Badtiam’s Life of J. D. Hume, 
Osborne’s Palestine, Past and Present, 
Sketches of and from Richter. 
| Macgregor’s Summer Tour in Canada, 


TIE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUL 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; AND CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


IBRARY.—MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 

J LIBRARY is constantly supplied with all the newest works on English and 

oreign History, Philosophy, Theology, Travel, Fiction, &c. Surplus Copies at 
greatly reduced prices.—50, Conduit-strect, Hanover-square, W., London. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW, TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 

all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED in Town, and 
forwarded to all part. of the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign 
* Countries. SSMENTS INSERTED. A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 
yen'is—WM, DAWSON and SONS, Newsvenders, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-- ‘rset, City, E.C. Established 1809, 


EOLOGY AND MiNERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geologicai Maps, Ilammers, Books, &e, 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in | Mineralogy and Geology. 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 


Apply direct to W. ALrorp Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


Just published, price 44., post free, 
OD LIVER OIL: ITS CURATIVE EFFECTS. 


London: Ansar, Harrorp, and Co., 77, Strand, W.C. 
A NEW WORK ON EYE DISEASE.—Price 3s, €d. 
HE OPHTHALMOSCOPE IN EYE DISEASES. By Jabez 


Hoag, Assistant-Surgeon Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. 
“The volume may be consulted with advantage by those interested in the study of 
the eye.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
New ] Burlington-strect, London. 


This day is published, 2 Vols. Svo, price 32s, 


ESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY. By R. G. Laruam, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &c. 


From the above Work, 
ree ETHNOLOGY OF INDIA. May be had separately, 
0, 16s. 


“There is one insuperable obstacle that stands in the way of our attempting to give 
any complete summary of the conteuts of this valuable work. The obstacle consists 
in the overwhelming stock of information which the author has crowded into his 
pases. If ever a man spoke out of the genuine ‘abundance of his heart,’ Dr. Latham 

2s done so in ‘ Descriptive Ethnology.’ It is, first and foremost, a book for the scien- 
tific man, the true love of science being the leading characteristic. But it is also an 
invaluable ucqnisition to the traveller, containing the amplest storcs of facts relating 
to the manners and customs, natural produce, &c., of the inhabitants and the countries 
described. And, more than all, it is, or should be, a handbook for the intelligent 
missionary, to whom it would tel! more of the actual heathen conditions of mind, as 
illustrated from their rituals and religious customs, than many a professedly missionary 
manual,”—Literary Gazette, February, 12th. 


Joun Van Voonst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


With Cases. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound, 
EMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. 
From Original Family Documents, By the of Bucxinenam and 
Cranpos, K.G, 

“ These volumes are the most popular of the series of Buckingham Papers, not only 
~~ the nature of the matter, but from the closeness of the period to our own times.” 
—Spectator. 

These volumes are of great intrinsic and historical value, They give us a definite 
coummeaeee with the actions, a valuable insight into the characters, of a succession 
of illustrious statesmen.”—Critic. 

Hurst and Bruacxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborongh-street. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 
REEDS. By the Author of “ The Morals of May Fair.” 
“ This story is told with more than usual skill, and is carried on with a spirit 
and rapidity that never allow the interest to flag for a moment.”— reer, 
Also, just published, 


IX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By ay Enoitsm Lapy. 2 Vols., 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


EK VERY DAY. By Mrs. Foster Laneron. 3 Vols. 
IFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. A Novel. 
3 Vols. [Next week, 


Hurst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


| OW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. Intended as a General 

Guide in Choosing, Forming, or Improving an Estate (from a Quarter of an 
Acre to a Hundred Acres in cxtent). By Epwarp Kemp. Price 12s., illustrated with 
numerous Plans, Sections, and Ske:ches of Gardens and General Objects. 


Beaprury and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6d. cach, 
ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
x a the Fourth Division of the English Cyclopedia, conducted by Caanirs 
NIGHT. 


The following Divisions are completed :— 
BIOGRAPHY. 6 Vels., price £3; or, in 3 Vols., half-bound 


moroc.0, £3 12s, 


GEOGRAPHY. 4 Volumes, price £2 2s.; or, in 2 Vols., half- 
bound morocco, £2 10s, 
NATURAL HISTORY. 4 Vols., price £2 2s8.; or 2 Vols., 


half-bound morocco, £2 10s, 
_ and Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect. 
To be published on the 13th April, 1859, price 3s, 6d. 
LEOMADES (the original of Chaueer’s ‘*Squyeres Tale’). 
Conte traduit en vers francais modernes, da vieux langage d’Adenés le Roy, per 
le Chevalier de Cuarecauy, Traducieur de Chaucer et de Gay. 
Picrsasne, 198, Plecediiiv, W. 


Just published, price 1s. 


ROSELYTISM in INDIA: the Questions at Issue Examined ; 

in a Letter to Sir George Clerk, K.C.B., &. With an Appendix, containing an 
Account of the Recent Tinnevelly Slaughter. By GrorGr Norton, Esq., late Advceate- 
General of M«dras.—London: Ricnarpson Brotrens, 23, Cornhill, B.C. 


This day, Demy 8vo, price 7s, 64. 

THHE BURIED TITAN: a Drami. Dedicated to the Comte de 

Montalembert. By Franxury Lerrcaivp. 

London: Ronert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly ; end a!l Rooksellers. 
This day, price post-free, 2s, 1d. 
N MILITARY TRANSPORt BY SEA. By C. ALEXANDER 
Woon, Esq., late one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Emigration, 

W. CLowrs and Sons, Military Publishers, 14, Charing-eross. 


POPULAR NATURAL WISTORY, in Monthly 
Parts, Imperial Svo, Sixpence cach, magnificently illustrated. The design of 
this undertaking is to present to famisies a work which will prove exceedingly amusing 
and instructive. Each Part will contain Ilustrations executed in the first style of art, 
which alone will render it a beautifa! picture-book. The text, while being truly scien- 
tific, will be written in a popular style, cach Latin term will be rendered in English, 
and numerous Anecdotes and Ilustrations will be interspersed, descriptive of the strue- 
ture, habits, and haunts of animals, so that the juvenile members of a family will 
become so interested as to make them weleome each Monthly Part of “Cassell’s 
Ilustrated Natural History.” 

London: Petter, and Garr, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWsS.—Weekly Numbers, price 3d. ; 
Stamped, 41.; Vol. I., containing Numbers 1. to XXVI. cloth lettered, price 
8s, 6d., is now ready, edited by W. Crooxrs, F.C.8S. This volume contains, in addition 
to a record of all the Photographie Intelligence and Discoveries, a Catechism and 
Dictionary of Photography, forming 2 compicte Manual of the Science; it is a Guide 
and Instructor to the Beginner, a Medium of Communication and Information to the 
more advanced Student, and a Book of Neference for all Practising the Art. 

London: Casszut, Petrer, & Gavrry, La Pelle Sauvage-yard ; and all Booksellers. 
CONSTTLUTIONAL PRESS (New Series) will appear 

with the Magazines for April as a “ Monthly Review of Politics, Literature, the 

Church, the Drama, and Fine Arts.” It will continee to support the principles of 
“real pr. gressive Conservatism” and the trae interests of the Church, Price 1s.; 
Subscription, 12s, 
SaunpeErs, Ortey, and Co., Publishers, 50, Condait-street, Hanover-square. 


NEW PATENT OFFICE—City Improvements 
in 1853—See the BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, the 18th Inst. Among the 
contents will be found a true account of the Opening of the Architectural Union Com- 
pany'’s Premises in Conduit-street ; the Conversazione, the Drawings, the Patents, and 
suilding Materials, &., are fully described—London Drainage—Lord Stanley on 
Public Works in India—The Horticultural Society —Architectural Association—Oxford 
Architectural Society—Camberwell Green—Vine Arts at the Cape of Good Hope— 
Hadlow Castle—The Milton Club—A beautiful Page Engraving of the Principal 
Court of the Archiepiscopal Palace of Aleala de Henares, Spain—An Engraved Plan of 
the Galleries of the Architectural Union Company in Concuit-street-—The Baths Com- 
tition, Woodstock-street, Birmingham, the Competitors’ Memorial—Construction of 
t. James’s Church, Clerkenwell—The Architectaral Museum—The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, “On Ecclesiastical Art,” a Paper read by Mr. James Hay—The Nine 
Hours’ Labour Movement in the Building Trades—A complete and carefully compiled 
List of Building Contracts open in the United Kingdom—Tenders sent in for Contracts 
—Building Materials for Sale—Conipetitions open and awarded—Letters to the 
Editor—Reviews—Obituary—The Proceedings of the Metropolitan Board cf Works, 
and all other Building Intelligence of Interest or Importance will be found in the 
BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, the 18th Inst, The BUILDING NEWS is sold by 
every respectable News Agent, price 41.; stamped, 5d. Publishing Office and Office 
for Advertisements, 20, Old Boswell-cuurt, Strand, W.C. 
A Single Copy forwarded to any address on the receipt of Five Postage Stamps, 
addressed to the Publisher as above. 


f pas CHINA TELEGRAPH: a Summary of News, Commercial 

and Shipping Reports from ——_ China, Siam, Philippines, Borneo, Singapore, 
Penang, &c. Published on the arrival of the Mails, vid Marseilles, about the 14th 
and 28th of each month, 


THE CHINA EXPRESS: a Summary of News, Commercial 
and Shipping Reports. Published for despatch, vid Marseilles, on the 10th and 26th, 
for the above-named 337, Strand, London, 
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E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCX.—ApvVERTISEMENTS 
for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher’s by the 2nd, 
and Bruts for insertion by the 4th of April, 
560, ALBEMARLE-STREET, LONDON, 
March 19th, 1859. 

r}\HE WESTMINSTER intended 

for insertion in the April Number (No. XXX., New Series), are requested to be 
sent to the Publisher by the 25th inst.; Brrts and Prosrsctuszs by the 28th, 

London: Jonn Cnapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ATIONAL REVIEW.—ApvenrtIseMents intended for 

insertion in the forthcoming Number of the Natrona Review are requested to 

be forwarded to the Publishers by the 25th, Brits and Prosprctusss by the 28th inst, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 
Will contain the First Part of a New Tale, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ENTITLED 
“SWORD AND GOWN.” 
London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, price 1s. 
HE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN TENETS. 
THE JEWS OF ALEXANDRIA, 
London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 1s. 6d, 
HE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 
By the Right Hon. Sipygy Herpert, M.P. Reprinted from the “ Westminster 
Review,” for January, 1859. 
London: Jonny 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day is published, price 1s. 
HLOROFORM AND OTHER ANAESTHETICS: their 
History and Use during Childbirth. By Jonny Cuarman, M.D., Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Reprinted, with Additions, from the “ Westminster 
Review,” for January, 1859. 
Witurams and Noreate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
HE BERTRAMS: aNovel. By Antnoxy Trottopr, Author 
of “Dr, Thorne,” “Barchester Towers,” “The Three Clerks.” In 3 Vols, 
Post 8vo. (This day. 
MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By Tnromas 
Trottorr, Author of “The Girlhood of Catherine de’ Medici.” In 2 Vols. Post 
8vo, with Portraits, price 22s, [This day. 
‘ A Third and Cheaper Edition of 
OCTOR THORNE: a Novel. By Antnony Trottorr In 
1 Vol. handsomely printed, price 5s, 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, Crown 8v0, cloth, price 6s, 
HE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS (Helen of Mecklenburg- 
| Schwerin) : a Memoir, Translated from the French by Mrs. Austin, With a 
Preface by the Translator. 
London: W. Jzrrs, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington-arcade; 
* and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 
Now ready, price 30s. bound in cloth, 
RITISH AND FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, Vol. XXXTI., 
; for the Years 1842-43. Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
N.B.—The former Volumes can for the most part be had, price 303, each. 
James Rrpaway, 169, Piceadilly. 


Second Edition, revised, Four Volumes, £2 14s, 
I ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By James AntHonyY Frovups. 
*,* These Volumes complete the Reign of Henry VIII. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, with Maps, 10s. 6d, 
SS : Notes of Study and Travel. By Wittiam 
Grores Crank, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 5s, 
GAZPACHO; or, Summer Months in Spain. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


This day, Octavo, 7s. 
ALEY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY : with Annotations by 


Ricuarp D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
B N’ : Wi i 
| Cheap Edition, One Volume, 6s, 
HEIR OF REDCLYFFE 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Cheap Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Uniformly with 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
T HE 
By the same Author, 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition. 2 Vols., 10s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, 
ECREATIONS IN GEO i 
Third Edition, enlarged. 4s, B. M. Zonxiin. 


R. M. Fourth SICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Miss 


RECREATIONS 
CREATION IN ASTRONOMY. By Rev. L. Tomtrnson. 


RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By T. Grirrrrus. Second 
Edition, 5s, 


London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 
MR. SCOTT’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
OOTPATHS BETWEEN TWO WORLDS; and other 
Poems, By Patrick Scorr. 
London: Brett and Darpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 1s., post free, 
HE REVIVAL OF THE FRENCH EMPERORSHIP 
anticipated from the necessity of Prophecy. By the late Rev. G. S. Fangr, 
London : BoswortH and Harrison, 215, Regent-strect. 
Postage free for stamps, Improved Edition, 8s. 6d. 
ICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. By G. Francis 
F.L.S. Containing 5000 Processes and Receipts in Arts, Trades, Manufactures, 


NEW POEM. 
Now ready, 8vo, price 5s, 


RNEST THE PILGRIM: A Porm. By J. W. Kina. 
“Mr. King has written a poem which, if any relish for genuine poctry yet remains, 
will be read and do good work among us,”—Sunday Times. 
“ We recognise Mr. King as a true poet.”—Dublin Warder, 
London: Partriper and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA. 
Now ready, with Maps, Parts I. and IL., Post 8vo, 24s. 
HANDBOOK OF INDIA.—MADKAS AND BOMBAY. 


Intended for the use of Travellers, Officers, and Civilians; containing Information 
useful before starting as to Outfit—Hcalth—Expenses—Comfort—the Overland Route, 
&e, With Vocabularies and Dialogues of the spoken Languages, By Epwarp B. 
Eastwick, late Professor at Haileybury College. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LORD BROUGHTON’S TRAVELS. 
This day, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 18s, 


TALY: REMARKS MADE IN SEVERAL VISITS FROM 
THE YEAR 1816 to 1854. By the Right Hon. Lord Broveutoy, G.C.B. 

“Some of our readers may not be aware that the entertaining notes to the fourth 
eanto of ‘ Childe Harold’ were written not by the poet himself, but by Sir John Hob- 
house (Lord Broughton), the accomplished companion of his travels. These notes are 
here reprinted with considerable additions, and divorced from their connexion with 
* Childe Harold.’ 

“The original matter is still, we think, the most valuable part of the book; its in- 
trinsic merit is such as to make it worth reprinting in an independent form. So 
reprinted, it presents to us an old book indeed, but with a new face, and to some extent 
a new interest.”—Press. 

“Lord — is in every page of these volumes as a silent influence, and Lord 
Broughton takes rank as the first and best of the poet’s commentators. We may add 
that he takes rank among the very best of that race who are fast dying out, but who 
in their day occupied the highest literary position among our English travellers—the 
classical tourists, 

“The hand of a refined and elegant scholar so delicately manipulates old topics, that 
they seem fresh and instructive even to those who have long since formed their opinions 
upon them,”—Literary Churchman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected (1853), with Illustrations, 2 Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANIA AND OTHER 
PROVINCES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE AND ASIA, TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
1909-10. 

“Lord Broughton has added to the text numerous notes, embodying the views of 
Colonel Leake, Dr. Holland, Colonel Mure, and other travellers, on controverted points 
relating to the topography and antiquities of Greece. The fact that the journey these 
volumes record was undertaken in company with Lord Byron, and contain many inte- 
resting anecdotes and traits of character concerning him, gives the work additional 
value, and increases its claims to preservation.”—Prees. 

“The Albanian travels of Lord Broughton, have acquired fresh interest from recent 
events. The eyes of the world are turned to the Turkish empire, and the provinces 
long ago visited and described by Byron and Hobhouse, are to play no 
unimportant Po in history. r, Hobhouse’s account of the country, as it was the 
first, bt still the best that we possess.”—Literary Gazette, 

Joux Albemarle-street, 


bL tic E y, Medicine, &c. 
J, 20, Warwick-lane ; and D. Frawncts, 24, Mile-end-road. 
On the 24th of March will be published, Part I., price One Shilling, of 


OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 

This New and Original Work, the production of that very popular expounder 

of the works of nature, the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of “ Common Ubjects of the Sea- 

shore,” &c., will be sure to —— the lovers of science by its profound knowledge, and 

by its perfect accuracy of delineation, while it will charm the larger number of 

readers, who seck for entertainment combined with instruction, by the amusing anec- 
dotes with which its pages will abound. 

The Text will be enrichéd by some of the most exquisite INustrations that have 
ever adorned the a of the English press. The great talents of Wolf, Harvey, 
Harrison Weir, Coleman, &c., have been laid under requisition to produce sketches 
the all of are to expressly for this work; and in 
order that ample justice ma: lone to these des the execution ie 
fided to the skilfal hands of Dalziel Brothers,” 

RovutLepGx’s Natura History will be completed in Forty-eight Monthly Parts, 
at One Shilling each, and will contain more than 1400 Embellishirents; each Sixteen 
will form a volume, comprising a distinct and complete division of Natural 

story. 

Tue Pustisners rely confidently on receiving public support in an undertak’ 
upon which they have embarked many thousands of pounds, and which, ny | 
respect of its literary character, or the superb style in which it will be printed and 
illustrated, they have resolved shall be unequalled for excellence. 


They beg to notify to the trade, throughout the kingdom, that specimens can be had 


on application to them. 
London: RourtepGg, Warnes, and Rovttener, Farringdon-street. 


In Square 12mo, price 7s. 6d, each, cloth gilt, 
Every Volume illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates, 


OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR NATUKAL HISTORIES. 


1. British Birds’ Eggs. Laishley. 13. The Aquarium. G. B. Sowerby, F.L,S, 
2. British Crustacea, Adam White. 14. The Mollusca.” Mary Roberta’ 

15, Garden Botany. A. Catlow. 

4. Field Botany. A. Catlow. 16. Economic Botany, Archer. 

5. Geography of Plants, Dr. Daubeny, | 17. British Ferns. ‘f. Moore. 

6 M. Stark. 18, British Lichens, Lindsay. 

- Palms. Dr. B. Seemann, F.L.S. 19. Physical Geology. J. B. Jukes, 
9. 


. Zoophytes. Dr, Landsbo: 
gy. G. B. 21, British Entomology. M. E. 
10. British Ornithology. Gosse, 22. Birds, Adam White. 
11. Mammalia. Adam White, 23. Scripture Zoology. M. E. Catlow. 
12, Mineralogy. H. Sowerby, 24, The Woodlands, Mary Roberts, 
“A popular series of scientific treatises, which, from the simplicity of their style, 
and the artistic excellence and correctness of their numerous illustrations, has ac- 
quired a celebrity beyond that of any other series of modern cheap works.”—Standard, 
London: Warnzs, and Routtrpe@e, Farringdon-strect. 
AN ESSENTIAL WANT IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
Price 1s, 6d., strongly bound, 
UCH IN LITTLE: a Compendium of Facts and Information. 
This book ts brief digest of facts that to be diligen 
a brief digest o at require tly impressed in early 
life on ef and it is compiled with much care by a lady whe has had great 
ce tion. 


London; Rourtzp@R, Warnzs, and Farringdon-street, 
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NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY MR, ASPINALL, 
In Small 8vo, price 5s, 
ARISH SERMONS, as preached from his own pulpit. Second 
Series. By the Rev. James Asprnatt, M. A, Rector of Althorpe, 
Author of “Sermons Doctrinal and Practical,” and other Works, Also, the First 
Series. Price 5s. Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
In 12mo, price 3s, 6d., the Seventh Edition of 
E PRAYERS, composed from the PSALMS, for 
the SICK and AFFLICTED. With various other Forms of Prayer for the same 
Purpose, and a few Hints and Directions on the ——- of the Sick, By the Rev, 
Jamus Stave, M.A., Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 


Also, by the same Author, 


PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached in the Parish 
Church of Bolton-le-Moors, In 7 Vols. (sold separately), price 5s, each. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


NEW WORK BY MR. GILLESPIE OF TORBANEHILL, 
In the press, aud shortly will be published, 
HE THEOLOGY OF GEOLOGISTS. By Wittram GILLEsrIE, 
Author of “ The Necessary Existence of God,” &e, 
Edinburgh: Apvam and Brack. 


Third Edition, price 3s, 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 


HE PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, the Art of Trout Fishing, 
more particularly applied to Clear Water, By W. C. Stewart. 
“Without hesitation we pronounce this little treatise the best we have ever read on 
angling for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, and other baits,”—Bell’s Life 
ndon. Edinburgh: Apam and Caarurs Brack, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 
HE LATIN READER of JACOBS and CLASSEN. Edited, 


with Notes and a Vocabulary, by James Donatpson, M.A., one of the Classical 
Masters of the High School of Edinburgh, 


Also to be had in Two Parts, price 1s, 9d. and 2s, each. 
First Course—EXERCISES ON THE INFLECTIONS, 
Szconp Course—FABLES, MYTHOLOGY, ANECDOTES, ROMAN HISTORY, 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Loneman and Co. 
Just published, 4to, cloth, price 24s, 
OL. XVII. of the ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA, 
containing WILLIAM PITT, by Lord Macavtay, and bringing the work *down 
to the article “ Plato. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Brack. London: Stupxrn, Marsnatt, and Co, 


Now ready, cone half-bound russia, price £1 L0s.; or, in * cloth, £1 4s, 
he First Volume of a RE-ISSUE OF THE 
NCYCLO P-EDIA BRITANNICA, in Twenty-one (or 
Twenty-two) Volumes Quarto. With upwards of 500 Engravings on Steel, and 
several thousands on Wood. 
One Volume to be Issued every Two Months, and the whole to be completed within 
Three Years. 

Tn this Re-Issue there can be no danger of interruption in the publication of the 
bee as Seventeen of them are completed, and it is fully expected that the Work 
will be finished in 1860, when those who may wish to complete their scts, will have an 
opportunity of doing so. 

*,* ConTENTS OF THE First VOLUME. 

Dissertation I.—On the ee of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, since the 
Revival of Letters in Europe. By DuGatp Stewart, Esq. 

I1.—On the Progress of Ethical Philosophy. By Sir Jawxzs 
LL.D., &. With a Preface, by Witttam WuEwe 1, D. 

Dissertation 111.—On the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions of Christianity. By Arch- 
bishop Wuarety, D.D. 

Dissertations 1V. and V —On the Progress of Mathematical and Physical Science, By 
Professor Prayrarr and Sir Joun Lesurg. 

Dissertation VI.—Exhibiting a General View of the Pr of Mathematical and 
Physical Science. By Professor Jamus Forszs, D.C. 

Edinburgh: Apa and Cuaruzs Buacx. London: MarsHatt, and Co. 


THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. 
Just published, in Demy 8vo, with Le ye Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, 
price 10s. 6d, 
CCASIONAL PAPERS ON THE THEORY OF GLACIERS 
now first Collected and Chronologically arranged. With a Prefatory Note on 
Recent Progress and Present Aspect of the Theory. By James D. Fornxs, D.C.L., 
F.B.8., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 


By the same Author, 


A REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF MATHEMATICAL 
AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE in more Recent Times, and particularly between the 
ears 1775 and 1850 ; being one of the Dissertations prefixed to the Eighth Edition of 
the « Encyclopedia Britannica.” — price 8s, 6d. 


NORWAY AND ITS GLACIERS. Followed by Journals of 
Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy, With Two Maps, Ten 
Lithographic Views printed in colours by Day and Son, and Twenty-two Wood 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, 21s, 

ur. 

’ THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC AND OF MONTE ROSA. 
Being a es Narrative, abridged from the Author’s “Travels in the Alps of 
Savoy,” &c. Illustrated, 12mo, 5s. 

“An admirable edition, and the Map of the Mer de Glace most correct and 
Situ. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Loneman and Co, 


L. HACHETTE AND CO.’S GREAT DICTIONARIES. 


ICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES. 
6 Vols, 8vo, 55 francs, 


50 DICTIONNAIRE DE L’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. 2 Vols., 
ics. 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D’HISTOIRE ET DE 
GEOGRAPHIE. Par M.N. pp. 2065. 21 francs. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES SCIENCES. Par 
M.N. Bourtier. pp. 1750. 21 francs. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CONTEMPORAINS. 
Par pp. 1802, 25 francs. 
“This -- en all a thoroughly serious and conscientious work ; it represents no 
pi dives, no antipathies, no admirations; it gives the sum and substance 
of lives ‘ond ‘acts which alread belong to history, and the essence of the soundest 
criticisms on works which already belong to fame.”—The Continental Review, 


DICTIONNAIRE DES SYNONYMES FRANCAIS. Par 


Educational Works. General Literatu 
Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer, at 1 oa 2 francs the volume, 
Catalogues supplied, or forwarded by post on application. 
L, Hacuztrs and Co., French Publishers, 18, King William-street, Strand, W,C, 


In 8 Vols, Post 8vo, £1 11s, 6d. 


ADAM BEDE 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “Scenes of Clerical Life.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Part I., price 10s. 6d., contains— 
FRANCE, with Index to 4406 Places on the Map. 
NORTHERN ITALY, 6230 Places on the 
SOUTHERN ITALY, } with Index to op 
SWITZERLAND, with Index to 4907 Places on the Map. 
GREECE, with Index to 2187 Places on the Map. 


This Atlas will be published in Ten Parts, price 10s, 6d. each, and will form 
handsome a eag Volume, size 20 x 134 inches, consisting of a series of 48 original 
authentic constructed by Avux. Jounston, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ Physical Atlas,” &c., and beautifully engraved in the finest style, and 
W. and A. K, JOuNSTON, with a Special Index to each Map, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
In Post 8vo, with Index, price 9s. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1848. 


By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Author of “The Eighteen Christian Centuries.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SECOND EDITION. 


In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
A New and Revised Edition, to which is added, 
ence (roth, the and tnd imagination, wl vil 


difficult to lay hands on any book kind more useful and more 
Times, February 5th, 


“WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


In 4 Vols, 8vo, price 48s, 


THE LECTURES 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


Embracing his METAPHYSICAL and LOGICAL COURSES, 


EDITED BY 
The Rev. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., and JOHN VEITCH, A.M. 


Vols, I, and II. are published, containing 
THE METAPHYSICAL COURSE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now completed, in 8 Vols, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


In 8 Vols, Post 8vo, with tayo Historical Vignettes, price £4 4s, bound in cloth, 
The Volumes are sold separately. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
Second Edition, now ready, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH. IT? 


By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 
Author of “My Novel,” &. 


Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
4 Vols. Post £2 2s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


In Feap, 8vo, price 63, 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE, 


TRANSLATED BY 


W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 


AND 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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NEW NOVEL BY BERKELEY AIKIN, AUTHOR OF 
“ANNE SHERWOOD.” 


T H E DE A N; 


oR, 


THE POPULAR PREACHER. 


[Next week. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


In the press, in 2 Vols, 
THE WIFE’S TEMPTATION. 
A TALE OF BELGRAVIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SISTER OF CHARITY,” &c. 


MR. WESTERTON, 


In ted solicitations, has the honour to announce to the Nobility, 
Gentry, his Tricaan ‘and the Public in general, that he has entered into arrange- 


ments for 
PUBLISHING FOR AUTHORS. 


*,* In addition to all the advantages enjoyed by other Publishers, Mr. WestErtTon 
has “the opportunity of circulating @ considerable number of every new work that may 
be confided 1 to him for publication among the numerous Subscribers to his extensive 
Library, unsurpassed as it is by avy for abundance of Nkw and Oxp Books, and 
moderate subscriptions, 


CHARLES WESTERTON, PUBLISHER, 20, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 


Just published, with Maps and Plans, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 


NOTES OF A CLERICAL FURLOUGH, 


SPENT CHIEFLY IN THE HOLY LAND, 
By the Rey. ROBERT BUCHABAN, D.D. 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


DUGALD STEWARTS WORKS. 


EDITED BY 
Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 


With Memoir by JOHN VEITCH, M.A., and Two Portraits, 
Ten Volumes, Octavo, price £6, 


*,* The Volumes may be had separately, price 12s. each. 
LISTS SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS ON APPLICATION, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY; 


BEING A SERIES OF LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION OF EDINBURGH. 


By HUGH MILLER. 


WITH 
AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE, 
Giving a Résumé of the Progress of Geological Science within the last two ycars, 


By Mrs. MILLER. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


By J. D. MORELL. 
ON THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND, 


Being a Lecture delivered before the United Association of Schoolmasters of 
Great Lritain by J. D, Moretx, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 


Extra Feap. 8vo, price 8d, 
By Rev. Canon RICHSON. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION : 


An Address delivered before the United Association of Schoolmaters of 
Great Britain by the Rev. Canon Ricusoy, Manchester, 


Extra Feap. 8vo, price 8d, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND Co. 


Shortly will be published, in 3 Vols, Crown 8vo, 
THE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY HAMLYN, 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Esq. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


In the press, 
WHAT IS REVELATION? 
A SERIES OF SERMONS. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
LETTERS TO A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT PREPARING FOR ORDERS, ON 
“MR. MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES.” 


By F. D. MAURICE, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Next week will be published, Second Edition, with Additions, Crown 8v 
cloth, 10s. = 


DASENT’S 
TALES FROM THE NORSE. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


NEXT WEEK. 
A TOUR i in DALMATIA, ALBANIA, and MONTENEGRO. 
By Rev. W. F. Winarretp, M.A. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE BROAD ARROW;; Passages in the History of a Lifer. 
By 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. With Six Illustrations by Hervieu, 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 3 Vols.. 
Post 8vo. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH; or, Street Life in St. 
Petersburgh. A New Edition in Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, price 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
EK. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


HEAD MASTER OF CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
THIRD DECADE OF LIVY, with copious Notes for 
Historical Students, Large 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


EXERCITATIONES IAMBICZ. 


enlarged, 6s, 6d. (Cambridge: Macm1Luans.) 


LYRA HELLENICA. Translations into Greek Iambics of all 
Passages in the former- Work, Handsomely bound in Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. (Zo be 
obtained from the Author by Teachers only.) 


MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PROSE COMPO. 
SITION, Price 3s. 6d, (Oxford: Parxer and Son.) 


KEY TO THE MANUAL OF 
Price 3s. 6d. (Zo.be obtuined from the Author by Teachers onli 


Second Edition, much 


CIVIL SERVICE MANUALS. 
MANUAL OF CIVIL LAW. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Third Edition. 
Price 3s, 6d. 


MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 
Price 2s, 6d. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
Second Edition. Price 2s, 6d. 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, Part IL., price 4s. (Part III. in May), 
DICTIONARY OF POL Ir ICAL ECONOMY ; Biographical, 
Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. By Hznry Donning Macteop, Esq. 

Loneman and Co, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
OSE-COLUURED SPECTACLES; a New Novel. 


Kirsy. In 1 Vol., Crown 8yo, price 6d, 


THE FLIRTING PAGE: a Legend of Rovmandy. By CHARLES 
DranFIetp and Gsorer Dennam Hattrax. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Price 5s, 
OSA’S SUMMER WANDERINGS. 
Additions, from the “ Churchman’s Companion.” 
Ecclesia,” &c. 

“The description is generally pretty, but it contains a good deal more than descrip- 
tion—associations historical and biographical are freely used, and the result is a 
volume.” —Guardian 

give satisfaction to many a youthful reader.” 
London: J. Masrzrs, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 
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MAUNDER’S 
POPULAR TREASURIES. 


1. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
AY AUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. Containing a Succinct 
Account of every Country in the World: preceded by an Introductory Out- 
line of the History of Geography; a familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of 
Race and Language exhibited by different Nations; and a View of the Rela- 
tions of Geography to Astronomy and Physical Science. Completed by 
Wit1u1am Hvueugs, F.R.G.S. New Edition, corrected. With Seven Maps 
and Sixteen Steel Cape BVO, 10s, 


2, 
HISTORY. 
AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 


eee a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, 
Ancient and Modern, and a Series of separate Histories of every principal 
Nation that exists; their Risc, Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, 
and Customs, &. New Edition, with a New Index...... ae 8vo, 10s. 


3. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


i AUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, or POPULAR DICTIONARY of ANIMATED NATURE; 
in which the Zoological Characteristics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a variety of interesting Information 
illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a 
Glossarial Appendix. New Edition. With 900 Woodcuts..,Feap. 8vo, 10s, 


4. 
SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
TREASURY. A Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres; including all branches of Science, and every subject connected with 
Literature and Art. Written in a familiar style, adapted to the comprehen- 
s.0n of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the subjects comprised 
in the Work; but also adapted as a manual of convenient reference for the 

more instructed. New bap, 103, 


5. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations, forming a General Dictionary of 


6. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 


and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. A Popular Compendium of 
Universal Knowledge Cap. BVO, 10s, 


The Six TREASURIES complete, price £3, cloth:— 


12s, 6d. neatly whole bound in ot may be had 


Each “ Treasury” 4 12s. bound in roan, gilt edges, or > separately, 
{iz bound in cloth, lettered, (as above). 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS ON SCIENCE, ETC. 


N ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. By 


2. 
RAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. With 
+4 an Introduction by Baron Humpoxpt. Translated under the Super- 
intendence of Major-Gencral E. SABINE, R.A. 188, 


3. 
RAGO’S BIOGRAPHIES of DISTINGUISHED 
SCIENTIFIC MEN. Translated by Admiral W. H. Suyrn, D.C.L.; 
the Rev. Bapen Power, M.A.; and Ropert Grant, M.A. ......8vo, 18s. 


4, 
RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated 
from the Original, and Edited by Admiral W. H. Sayru, D.C.L., 
For. Sec. R.S.; and Ropert Grant, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.S. With 25 Plates 


5. 
IR J. HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRO- 
‘J NOMY. Fifth Edition, corrected to the existing state of Astronomical 
Science. Plates and Woodcuts 188, 


6. 
BRANDE'S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Third Ldition, revised and corrected. 


7. 
S IR B. C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INQUIRIES, in a Scries of Essays intended to illustrate the Influence 
of the Physical Organization on the Mental Faculties. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


8. 
E LA RIVE’S TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. Translated for the Author by 
C. V. Watxerr, F.R.S. With numerous Woodcuts...... 3 Vols. 8vo, £3 13s, 


9. 
RESY’S ENCYCLOPZADIA OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. With upwards of 3000 Woodcuts...8vo, 63s. 


10. 
AIRBAIRN’S USEFUL INFORMATION FOR 
ENGINEERS. Second Edition, enlarged; with Appendices, &c. 
Plates and Woodcuts see ees OFOWN 10s, 6d, 
11. 


‘THE CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL FORCES. 
By W. R. Grove, Q.C., M.A., F.R.S., &, Third Edition.,,...8vo, 7s. 


12. 


SiR H. HOLLAND’S CHAPTERS ON MENTAL 
\J PHYSIOLOGY. Second Edition, revised 


13. 
7AN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK OF 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by the Rev. W. Cuark, M.D., F.R.S. With 
additions by the Author. 2 Vols. 8vo, with 24 Plates of Figures, price 60s. ; 
or Vol. L., Invertebrata, 30s.; and Vol. IL., Vertebrata, 30s, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in Imperial Folio, price 63s. cloth, 
CENES FROM THE SNOW-FIELDS: being Views of the 


Ascent of Mont Blane. By E.T.Corsmay. With Twelve Plates, comprising 
Nineteen Subjects, lithographed and printed in colours by Vincent Brooks from 
Sketches made on the spot in the years 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1858, by the Author, 


London: Lonweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
SOUTHEY’S “ DOCTOR” IN ONE VOLUME. 
In Square Crown 8vo, with Portrait, &c., price One Guinea, 
HE DOCTOR, &c. By the late Ropert Sourney. Complete 
in One Volume. Edited by the Author’s Son-in-Law, the Rev. Jonn Woop 
Wanter, B.D. 
By the same Editor, uniform with the above, 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 4 Vols., £3 18s. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


N HOUR AGO; or, Time in Dreamland. A Mystery. 
By J. F. Corxran. 


“We have traced the design of this 
remarkable poem, have guided our readers 
through this Valhalla of the Lords of 
Life, and paused before every great his- 
toric name. We fecl conscious, however, 
that our necessarily brief extracts can 
convey but an inadequate notion of the 
massive grandeur of a drama where each 
character is one of the world’s great 
heroes. Yet even our fragmentary quota- 
tions will prove the wealth and beauty of 
the poem, which abounds in passages that 
are vigorous in thought, epigrammatic in 
terseness, and resonant with harmony of 
expression.”— Dublin University Mag, 

“ We are not, however, disposed to dwell 
on faults of minor importance while feel- 
ing that no words of ours can convey an 
idea of the force and pathos, and exquisite 
appreciation of individual character with 
which these scenes and personages, out of 


the obscure twilight of the Middle Ages, 
are made to glow and breathe before us,” 
—Inguirer. 

“The faults, and we deny them not, 
are those of detail: the thought and 
expression frequently betray all the per- 
ception and delicacy of genius,”—Literary 

urchman, 

“The is at once profoundl 
thoughtful and brilliantly iemdianliee, it 
combines, in a remarkable de ¥ h- 
ness of fancy with purity and harmony of 
diction.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

“Mr.Corkran possesses vigurous powers, 
an unwearied imagination, and deep poetic 
feeling. His knowledge of his art is con- 
siderable, and rarely do we meet with an 
incongruous metaphor or a faltering line.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 

“This is unquestionably a fine poem,” 
—Scotsmin. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE’S POEMS. 
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THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. An entirely New 
Edition, including the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other 
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SHILLING. 


Price 16s. 
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With 471 Illustrations in Photography; First and Second Series, 2 Vols, Royal 4to, 
price £10 10s. each, half-bound, with gilt edges, 
HOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES OF THE ANTIQUE GEMS 
FORMERLY POSSESSED BY THE LATE PRINCE PONIATOWSKI; 
accompanied by a Description and Poetical Illustrations of each Subject carefully 
selected from Classical Authors, together with an Essay on Ancient Gems and Gem- 
Engraving. By James Prenpevitur, Editor of “Livy,” &c.; assisted by the late 
Dr. Magixx. The Photographs executed by G. L, Couxts, 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
DEVOTIONAL WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in 32mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
ELF-EXAMINATION BEFORE CONFIRMATION: with 
& ae and Directions for Confirmation-Day. By the Author of “Amy 
erbert,” 
Ry the same Author, New Editions, 
READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CON- 
FIRMATION, from the Writers of the Early and of the English Church. Price 4s. 
READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT, compiled from 
the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Price 5s, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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1. 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macautay. A New Edition, revised and corrected. 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 
price 42s. cloth ; or separately, 6s. cach. 


2. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES II. Library Edition. Vols. I 
and IL, 8yvo, price 32s.; Vols. ILI. and IV., 8vo, price 36s. 


3. 
(URITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” By the Right Hon. 
Lord Macautay. Library Edition (the Ninth), 3 Vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


4. 
RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” A New Edition, in 
Volumes for the Pocket. 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 21s. 


5. 
RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” The Traveller's Edition, 
complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Square Crown 
8vo, 218. cloth; calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


6. 
(ORITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” The People’s Edition, 
complete in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth; or in 7 Parts, 1s. each. 
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MACAULAY’S ESSAYS which may be had separately, in 16mo. 
Traveier’s Lisrary Epirion :— 


WARREN TASTINGS. 1s 
1s 
WILLIAM PITT; and the EARL of CHATHAM......... Is 
RANKF’S HISTORY of the POPES ; and GLADSTONE 
on-CHURCH and STATE. 1s. 
LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON; and HORACE 
1s. 
LORD BYRON; and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the 
Is. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
Is. 
CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 


8. 
AYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macautay. With Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, by George Scharf, jun., F.S.A.; Engraved on Wood 
by 8. Williams. New Edition. Feap. 4to, 21s. boards; morocco, by 
Hayday, 42s. 


9. 
AYS OF ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY 
and the ARMADA. New Edition. 16mo, 4s. 6d. cloth ; morocco, 
by Hayday, 10s. 6d. 


10. 
SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
- MACAULAY, corrected by Himsetr, $yo, 12s, 


ul. 
PEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY 


REFORM in 1831 and 1832. Reprinted in the Traveier’s 
Liprary, 16mo, price 1s. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION OF THE TALES AND 
STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


The set of Nine Volumes, Crown 8vo, price £1 10s. bound in 
cloth; or each of the Nine Works complete in One 
Volume, separately as below. 


STORIES AND TALES 


BY THE 


AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


Qs. 6d. 
EARL’S DAUGHTER 2s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE ..........:.scecsceseeeeees Qs. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 
IVORS; or THE TWO COUSINS ................ 3s. 6d. 
KATHARINE 3s. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL 5s. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 4s. 6d. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


HILE older readers in- | ‘ 


stinctively recur to the 
‘Experience of Life’ as foremost 
in excellence and wisdom among 
the writings of the present author, 
her young admirers will as in- 
stinctively recal ‘ Laneton Par- 
sonage’ as their prime favourite. 
Youthful readers can scarcely enter 
critically into the fineness of out- 
line and the delicacy of finish 
which mark each character, the 
exquisite mosaic inlaying the whole 
production [‘ Laneton Parsonage’), 
but they can unconsciously appre- 
ciate the result. They feel that 
the children who are made for 
the time their companions are 
realities in their goodness and 
their naughtiness: and high as 
is the standard set before them, 
they are taught and made to feel 
that by following the path tracked 
out the high prize may be ob- 
tained. To the thoroughness and 
integrity, the absolute rectitude 
inculcated in thought, word, and 
deed, and to the tender charity 
extende to the erring and repen- 
tant, we are inclined to attribute 
the hold these words take on 
readers of all classes and all ages. 
The pure transparent sincerity tells 
even on those who are apt to find 
any work whose aim and object 
are religious, heavy and uninterest- 
ing. The republication of these 
works in an easily accessible form 
is @ benefit of which we cannot 
over-estimate the solid advantages.” 


F there is just cause for com- 
plaining that members of 
the Church of England too often 
confound the sign with the thing 
signified, and have a name that 
they live while they are spiritually 
dead, the reason for such a sad 
state of things cannot be found in 
any general ignorance of what 
true religion is. If descriptions 
of the divine life were confined to 
books of devotion, or locked up in 
abstruse theological treatises, the 
case would be different; but the 
volumes now before us prove in 
what attractive forms genuine god- 
liness is displayed. The accom- 
plished and pious authoress of 
‘Amy Herbert’ has told many 
captivating tales, but there is not 
one of them which leaves the 
reader in doubt as to what real 
religion is, as taught in the Bible, 
and exhibited in the formularies 
of the Church...... We em- 
brace this opportunity of recom- 
mending to the clergy these valu- 
able tales. They can much serve 
the good cause by turning the 
taste of readers of fiction into the 
healthy channels here provided 
for it. Works like these, if judi- 
ciously circulated in parishes, can- 
not fail to strengthen that impor- 
tant and desirable conviction, that 
man’s chief end is to glorify God, 
that he may enjoy Him for ever.” 
CrericaL Journat. 
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